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INTRODUCTION 


This publication is a continuation of Unesco's earlier publications 
on the educational problems of war-handicapped children. * 

The social aspect of these problems is again dealt with, but within 
the limited sphere of juvenile vagrancy. This presents a complex 
educational problem, which goes beyond interrupted schooling and 
demands a study of the personality and social attitude of the child 
whose development has been grievously and dangerously affected. 

The present study considers the psychological and social causes 
of vagrancy, present methods of tracking down the vagrant child 
and investigating his case, and facilities for his re-education. Some 
valuable information has been contributed on the most successful 
methóds of rehabilitating these maladjusted children socially. 

Such a study, however, by describing the responsibilities of society 
towards children that are in flight from it, is of further value in helping 
to define necessary preventive measures, and it shows the need for 
close co-operation between all concerned—not merely the family 
and the school, but also the social health and welfare services. 

The documents in this monograph bear witness to the desire to 
encourage such efforts. The reports assembled in the first part of the 
work are the results of fact-finding missions in various European 
countries. Those in the second part were communicated by their 
authors to members of the International Conference of Experts and 
Directors of Children’s Communities, which was held at Charleroi 


.on 1o and 11 October 1949 under the auspices of Unesco and dealt 


with the education of vagrant children. 

'The recommendations of the Conference, which are contained at 
the end of this study, show that, if specialists are consulted on a 
limited and clearly defined problem, a series of practical recommen- , 
dations can emerge that prove the value of previous experiments 
designed to combat this particular form of social disintegration. 

During the Conference, representatives of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies defined the spheres of activity of these 


1 War-Handicapped Children, Unesco Publication No. 439. 
Homeless Children, Unesco Publication No. 573. 
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organizations in this matter. This cannot but be useful to all who are 
trying to bring about a better understanding of the problems of 
suffering children as a whole. 

This meeting showed once again that education and re-education 
are the essence of the social problem, and that there can be no 
healthy society without complete and thorough children’s education, 
brought about by co-operation between all who are technically 
qualified to provide it and all other persons of goodwill. 

In this connexion the study of a group of maladjusted children is 
of more value than that of an individual case of rehabilitation. It 
helps to further a kind of education that will “prepare the children 
of the world for the responsibilities of freedom”, 1 


* Article I, 2 (b) of Unesco's Constitution. 
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PART I 
THE PROBLEM OF VAGRANT CHILDREN 
IN EUROPE 


A collection of reports written for the 
Conference of Experts at Charleroi. 


CHAPTER I 


VAGRANT CHILDREN IN GERMANY - 


by Miss ELISABETH ROTTEN 


In Germany, so many children have been displaced by force of 
circumstances that it is almost impossible to draw a clear-cut 
distinction between those to whom vagrancy has become a habit, 
reflecting their state of mind, and those who would be glad to resume 
a settled life if they had the chance. On the whole it can be said that 
since 1947-8 the total number of migrating children has diminished, 
whereas the number of vagabonds of both sexes has increased, which 
makes the problem still more acute. 


SOCIAL CAUSES OF VAGRANCY 

eo 
In many cases the causes are the same as in other war-stricken 
countries of Europe. In Germany they are complex and difficult to ' 
analyse, owing to the fact that millions of German families had to 
leave the community to which they belonged, because of destruction 
or for political reasons. Children and adolescents often took to the 
roads and formed groups which from time to time became bands of 
gangsters. Their parents, from whom they would naturally have 
sought help, were dead or had disappeared; those that were alive had 
been separated from their children during the flight; or else were too 
exhausted, sclfish or indifferent to bother about them; or, again, 
were overwhelmed with material worries. 

Certain legal measures designed to stop or limit the general 
migration tended to prevent young people from settling down. In 
September 1948, during a conference held at Fredeburg (British 
Zone) by the “Save Europe Now” movement, Hermine Albers, 
‘Director of the Hamburg Youth Protection Centre, observed that 
young people without proper papers could not be legally issued with 
food cards. They could not obtain permission to live in the towns, 
even when they had a chance of getting work there; and the villages, 
where there was no hope of a job or of apprenticeship, were over- 
flowing with refugees. The position has undergone little change 


since. 


II 


VAGRANT CHILDREN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES 


Here again it is difficult to draw a clear-cut distinction between the 
original reasons for young people preferring vagrancy when they had 
other alternatives, and the psychological effects of enforced migra- 
tion. Certainly, however, the disillusionment and confusion created 
by the sudden destruction of all they had seriously and fervently 
believed in caused forceful characters among the young to feel a 
profound distaste for civilization and organized society. Crude as the 
"ideal" set before the young people of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy may seem to us, it went straight to their hearts, with its appeal 
to "physical courage and strength, to the primitive instincts and 
to youth's taste for adventure and selfless service, which give life a 
meaning transcending the individual considerations", as Wolfgang 
Sonntag of Stockholm puts it in his admirable work on “The 
Position of the Younger Generation in Germany". This adolescent 
romanticism, cultivated by the Nazis and made deliberately attrac- 
tive to Hitler youth— “Landsknechtsromantik”, 1 as Professor 
Heinrich Meng, of Basle, calls it — was transformed into vagrancy and 
nihilism. Like a great many children in other European countries, 
these young people had never had any real “childhood”, Premature 
independence and the need for taking decisions far beyond their 
years gave them an outward semblance of maturity. The endless 
stream of fleeing refugees and deportees gave them the mentality of 
people seeking to escape from the past; inspired them with a fear of 
ronger than any conscious fear of 
death or imprisonment; and drove them to seek material satisfac- 
tion, while imbuing them with a feeling of desperate isolation. They 
never felt the fundamental loyalties that bind a healthy family 
together and are the very prototype of loyalty itself. The feeling of 
No wonder that many of them 
n and introspective, yet secretly 
une with their fellow beings, and 
ს. These uprooted youngsters will 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


There are no reli 


able statistics for the whole of Western Germany, 
Welfare workers y 


have little time to collect figures, and conditions 


* Landsknechte: mercenaries in the Middle Ages. 
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are very fluid. It is calculated that between 1945 and 1949 there 
were about 15 million people in flight in Germany—families fleeing 
from bombed-out homes, refugees from the East, people deported 
from former German areas in Poland and Bohemia, German settlers 
who for generations had been established in other Central and 
Southern European countries (*Volkdeutsche")—and that this 
number included four or five million children and adolescents. The 
number of “unaccompanied” children cannot be estimated, as most 
of them were not registered anywhere. Before the currency reform 
it was reckoned that in the British Zone alone there were more 
than 40,000 young vagrants, t homeless and without papers, support- 
ing themselves by black marketing, theft and prostitution. Some 
even committed murder in order to get food cards. At that time 
there were considered to be a good many more vagrant girls than 
there were vagrant boys. To quote some figures: in 1945, in Ham- 
burg, there were 20,000 homeless adolescents of both sexes, not 
counting those who managed to keep in hiding. An attempt was even 
then being made to separate the various kinds of vagrant, although 
it was very difficult to distinguish between the different categories. 
In 1947-48 the total number of uprooted young strays had di- 
minished, but that of vagrants seemed to be increasing. In the pro- 
vinceof Schleswig-Holstéin, where the population had increased by 
50 per cent owing to the influx of refugees, there were found to be 
3,898 unaccompanied children. According to Hermine Albers, they 
were deeply attached to freedom, having, despite their youthfulness, 
lived the lives of adults. But for the most part they were open to the 
idea of leading a constructive life, provided the chance were really 
offered them. One striking fact was that, according to authoritative 
reports by experts, not only in Schleswig-Holstein but in Bavaria 
and Hesse as well, the proportion of refugees amongst juvenile 
delinquents was markedly less than might have been deduced from 
the total number of refugees as compared to the total native popu- 
lation. They either, so to speak, “sank or swam”. Many of them had 
developed strong characters through premature experience of life. 
Left to themselves, they inevitably slide down the slippery slope. 
Given a chance of readjusting themselves and using their youthful 
vigour for constructive ends, they might become a most valuable 
factor in the regeneration of Germany. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE PROBLEM OF VAGRANT  HILDREN 


After the initial general confusion following cn defeat, public opin- 
ion began to realize the gravity of the problem and the danger 


! In administrative quarters this figure is regarded as a gross underestimate. 
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inherent in juvenile vagrancy. As regards children of under 14, the 
problem seems, generally speaking, to be satisfactorily solved. The 
number of families wishing to adopt children is said to be materially 
greater than that of children without homes or families. Children's 
villages for war orphans have difficulty in finding orphans, and are 
deciding to accept children from displaced families. 

Adolescents are the most serious problem. The Occupation 
Powers, like the German State and the local authorities, have pro- 
mulgated a number of laws for the protection of children in danger, 
but an appalling lack of money and qualified personnel makes it 
difficult to give effect to them. The currency reform changed the 
outward aspect of the situation. A fair number of adolescents found 
Work, whereas others were, or now are, reduced to unemployment. 
Many of those who had previously survived in the struggle for 
existence by dealing in the black market were deprived of all 
resources save theft and banditry. In general, the experts agree that 
currency stabilization has decreased the number of uprooted boys 
and girls but has aggravated the. problem of vagrancy as such. 


PRACTICAL MEASURES 


E 


We cannot, in this brief Sketch, differentiate between measures for 
external rehabilitation and those for deeper social re-education, or 
between curative and préventive methods. For that, time and space 
are lacking. Moreover, there is in Germany a marked tendency not 
to discriminate between vagrants and other homeless or unattached 
juveniles. However, minors in need of assistance can be classified 


into certain categories, whether they are vagrants or are in danger 
of so becoming: 


Wandering and homeless children. 
Young refugees living in collective camps under appalling condi- 


tions, even though they be still in contact with one or both 
parents. 


War-disabled children. 

Young prisoners-of-war who have been repatriated and have no 
homes or families. 

Adolescents who for genuine or occasionall 


cal reasons have fled from the Russian 
Western Germany. 


Young workers whose tem 
workshop, factory, etc. 
In many places the authori 

purpose the Catholic and P. 

—have established settleme 


y merely so-called politi- 
Zone and illegally entered 


porary lodging is far away from their 


ties and private organizations—for this 
rotestant Churches have joined forces 
nt centres of various kinds: 
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Hostels in industrial areas. 

Settlements with workshops of their own which will eventually 
make these institutions self-supporting. . 

Social youth centres comprising both boarding accommodation and 
recreational clubs; the combination of these two assets attracts 
some of the most refractory boys and girls to these centres, if only 
for a trial visit. 

Rural villages or settlements based mainly on farming or gardening, ` 
sometimes combined with workshops. 

Owing to the restricted scope of this survey, it is impossible here 
to describe even the most prominent of these enterprises. In most 
cases, boys and girls are separated; but in some places good results 
have been obtained from co-educational hostels, as well as from 
holiday camps or recreational centres open to both sexes. 

The Occupation Powers have supported these activities effectively. 
Success or failure very often depends on the personality of the head 
of the centre, hostel, etc. Owing to the dearth of specialists, it is not 
always considered essential to entrust the running of such institu- 
tions to welfare workers or qualified educators. But great impor- 
tance is attached to the need for supplementary training, a thorough 
theoretical and practical knowledge of modern educational methods, 
and«he results of psychological research. 


YOUTH SELF-HELP INSTITUTIONS 


Many institutions for homeless children are run on traditional 
principles of public or private welfare work: the children receiving 
assistance or guidance play a more or less passive part. But the most 
interesting movement, and a very promising one, is that due to the 
initiative of the young people themselves and to their older friends 
who believe in youth's constructive forces. The movement began 
and grew strongest in Bavaria. Its leaders have told us repeatedly that 
they were inspired by what they had heard of the Pestalozzi Chil- 
dren's Village which was founded.at Trogen, in Switzerland, for 
European war-orphans. The movement developed rapidly, in various 
forms, in the four Zones of Germany. It is financed by the State; by 
workshops, which it is hoped will soon make the ventures self- 
supporting; and by gifts, sometimes collected by the organized 
youth movement, which often comprises groups of very different 
natures. It is significant that the healthy and active section of 
German youth, a minority, but an important one,' thanks to its 
vigour, feels a lively sense of responsibility and comradeship towards 
its youhger brothers who have been the victims of fate. It wants to 
prove that they are not a “lost generation”, but are ready to work 
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for the common good and to base social life on co-operation and 

mutual aid. 

This movement, its achievements, problems and influence, must 
be described elsewhere. Its main features are that: 

It is based on small, family-like groups, governed to a large extent 
by their own members. 

Group members work on the construction of tlieir centre, etc., very 
often in their leisure time, after working hours. 

Those earning wages help their community with them. 

Equality and good comradeship characterize the relations between 
those in easier circumstances and their less fortunate companions. 
Bavaria now has over 60 hostels and settlements for homeless 

children, as well as 18 youth self-help institutions, recognized as 

such by their co-ordinating centre in Munich. They work in collabo- 
ration with other as yet unrecognized establishments. In Germany 
as a whole there are about 300 that claim to belong to this type of 
institution. Only those hostels, settlements, etc. that answer to the 
description and fulfil the conditions of “youth self-help institu- 
tions” are, after careful enquiry, recognized as such. 


CO-ORDINATION WITHIN GERMANY e 
At a general conference on welfare work for youth, held at Rothen- 
burg-über-Tauber, a Federation of self-governing youth commu- 
nities in the three Western Zones was formed under the name of 
"Arbeitsgemeinschaft Jugendaufbauwerk”, of which Herr Willi 
Weber of Düsseldorf, Herr Fritz Wagner of Gelting (Schleswig- 
Holstein), and Dr. Lenhartz of Munich were elected President, 
Vice-President and Secretary respectively. 

In Germany an enormous task awaits the relatively small number 
of people who want to help youth that has gone astray. In many 
instances the authorities have lent their support, but often there is a 


desperate struggle against red tape and indifference, Most of the 
would-be helpers see the international aspect of the problem clearly; 
they, want to make contacts with the out i 


nake side world and to find 
support for. their faith and their efforts, so as to feel that the de 
part of a wider movement. The i 


ocial life, where 
ed with those of 
within unity, but 
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without uniformity; in short, where the individual's vigour, un- 
hampered and enriched, will be closely associated in the evolution . 
of the community, in a spirit of freedom, tolerance and co-operation. 

The following extract from a note by Dr. Clostermann, 
Judge in the Bonn Juvenile Courts, forms a useful supplement to 
Dr. Elisabeth Rotten's report: 

The war and social upheavals have increased the number of 
juvenile vagrants in Germany, but, apart from genuine vagrants, 
account must be taken of the large number of pseudo-vagrants. 

A “vagrant”, who is usually between r4 and 21 years of age, 
leaves home for various reasons: tension between his parents and 
himself, conflicts at school or at work, and so forth. He wants to 
discover the world, follow his dreams, and live a life of complete 
freedom. He dislikes work and the idea of an ordered life. 
Inevitably he succumbs to the temptations open to him: in large 
towns. He ends up in prison or in an approved home. $ 

The “pseudo-vagrant”, on the other hand, is of quite a 
different type. He has never wanted to live free as a bird, or to 
break the laws. War and the Occupation forced him to leave 
home; his family have disappeared or been arrested. He is 
often the sole survivor of a respectable, sometimes well-to-do 
fafhily. He was unable to complete his Schooling, still less his 
apprenticeship. He has neither home nor friends. He has been 
in refugee reception camps and has sought in vain some place 
in which to stop, -work and rehabilitate himself. He is driven 
on, further and further, by his one wish—to find work. 
Bureaucratic red tape forces him to leave the work he had the 
luck to find without holding a “Labour Office" (Arbeitsamt, etc.) 
permit. Finally, having been obliged to beg, he is arrested 
and brought before the courts. 

But it is not a genuine vagrant that appears before the judge. He 
is usually fairly presentable, though poverty-stricken to the last 
degree, after the manner of St. Francis of Assisi. His eyes are clear 
and his face is that of a frank, honest boy who is simply searching 
desperately for work so that he can live like a decent man. 

Obyiously, the measures to be taken as regards these two types 
of vagrants must differ as much as the types themselves. The 
vagrant who ‘has broken the law must be dealt with according 
to law. 

The pseudo-vagrant, on the other hand, raises the whole 
problem of re-education. It would be most unjust and contrary to 
elementary common sense to apply against him the full letter of 
the law. His is a purely educational problem. 

Despite the difference in treatment called for in dealing with 
these two types of vagrant, the individuals in question have some 
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points in common. Both of them lack a family. The basic principle 
must therefore be established of reviving all those social 
forces that build up and maintain the family and are the basis of 
order, peace, and affection. It is most striking to see how the 
most obstinate vagrants generally respond to these influences, 
even when confronted by the judge. ^ 2 

Another need common to both types is individual treatment. 
Here, as in medicine, the doctor cannot prescribe the right 
remedy until he has examined his patient. 

To vagrants, therefore, the law must be applied, but in 
accordance with these principles. 

'The treatment, however, is quite another and a much more 
difficult problem. Many of them stand in need, not of guidance, 
but merely of shelter and work. At the same time, a large 
number are in a peculiar position, where they are faced with 
two alternatives. They have already slipped into a somewhat 
disorderly life and must either continue in it and become 
delinquents, or else try to pull themselves together and revert 
to normal social life. A clear problem of re-education, in fact, 
is involved; unfortunately, however, neither the law 
other existing institutions provide any adequate reme 

Many attempts have been made in Germany to help these 
pseudo-vagrants to return to normal life. There are a large 
number of homes for boys of 14 to 21: “Heimstatt”, *Aufbauwerk 
Junger Christen", ""Gemeinschaftsdienst"; “Jugendlager”, etc 
They are to be found in the three Western 7, fes: 


è ones, and the object 
of all of them is to rescue the pseudo-vagrants from their 
wandering life and provide them with shelter, work and 


vocational training. All these homes were founded after the 
1945 collapse. Though differing in small ways, they all have 
the same general characteristics, "They set out to end the boys’ 
"Odyssey" by gving them a home where they can resume 
normal life, a life they lost when their own family home 
disappeared. 1 

_ This attempt to bring these adolescents back to social life 
involves breaking new ground. It will succeed if it is inspired 
by the spirit of “true freedom" and by what Mr. Henr p 
Etten, the distinguished head of the Franco-German Resda ion 
Centre “Schloss Ardeck” (near Mainz), has striking] d m 
in his article in the French review Rééducation (Febu aes 
page 1), entitled “Dressage en férocité ou dressage d 2D 
(“Saving by love or fear"). ca UE UE 


nor any 
dies. 
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CHAPTER II 


VAGRANT CHILDREN IN AUSTRIA ° 


Based on a report by SIGNOR GIOVANNI MASTROPAOLO 


, 


IL seems to be generally agreed that the problem of juvenile vagrants 
scarcely exists in Austria. 

The State exercises strict control over school attendance, so that 
the great majority of children go to school regularly. There is 
similar control as regards educational measures and experiments. 

Further, the Austrian police and the occupation forces supervise 
matters carefully. The number of juvenile vagrants has however 
increased, owing to the economic conditions of the last few years 
and to widespread poverty, and a more detailed study of the facts 
shows that there are a large number of uprooted children or ado- 
lescents who, without being genuine vagrants, have no normal 
attacfiments, such as home, trade or community, and are wandering 
about more or less unemployed. 

A study of the problem of maladjusted children in the Tyrol 
revealed the fact that every day numbers of them went to the French 
Mission and asked to be allowed to enlist in the Foreign Legion or to 
be sent to France, so as to escape from their wretched circumstances. 

Apart from these uprooted adolescents, there are lawless bands of 
children, as Herr Anderfuhren, one of the outstanding education- 
alists in Vienna, has shown. He directs a home for difficult children, 
which was founded in the capital by Quaker enterprise. 

A Swiss by nationality and a carpenter by trade, Herr Anderfuhren 
has for many years been interested in the problems of childhood. 
It is due to practical experience and not to any specialized university 
training that he became interested in these matters, which explains 
the originality of his outlook and methods. ] 

Assisted by his wife and one educator (apart from Quakers of 
foreign nationality who complete his staff), he has opened a home 
where the police bring him the most difficult of the children they 
pick up; besides which, it has become the custom for other children's 
homes in Vienna to send him, as a last resource, their inmates who 
éhronically run away. He thus takes in children who in one way or 
another are outside the field of public or private welfare workers 
and so makes contact with children who would otherwise escape all 
control. i 
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Several of his protégés are former members of. children's gangs. 
As he never tries to sever relations between the children in his home 
and the environment from which they came, he is always in indirect 
contact with such gangs. The latter are heterogeneous groups 
consisting mainly of little Austrians and Germans, but they also 
include young Russian, Polish or Yugoslav refugees. These lads have 
a craving for freedom and escape the influence of any social, national 
or state organization. Their craving is expressed by pride in their 
independence and complete refusal of any form of assistance. T'o 
accept aid would mean, for them, abdicating their freedom. 

A child who belonged to such a gang and is now in the home 
misses his former comrades somewhat. It is not that he wants to 
return to them, but, rather, that he wants them to tell them of what 
he has found in the home, to communicate to them the benefits of 
his new life. And so it comes about that the child goes back to his 
gang to collect them and bring them along with him. Herr Ander- 

-fuhren has received striking letters from such young people, gang- 
leaders, saying they would like to join him but do not feel justified 


in becoming a charge on the Quakers, whose funds they know are 
limited and have to meet countless calls for aid. 


It is extraordinary to find thes 
among young people whose vagrant 
them through the privations it h 
for example, children of decent fa 
though poverty-stricken, would never agree to live on the goods 
these children have stolen; accordin 
such children will bring food there 
brothers and sisters, and then disapp 

While Herr Anderfuhren never forces a child t 


They steal in 
რთ. I» : 
20 7 «ლა 
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the pleasure of stealing or having possessions. There is great 
comradeship within the gangs. The affections of these young 
people are easily won for the staff of the home, to whom they 
eagerly attach themselves as soon as they feel that they are under- 
stood. 

It may be useful to give some details of the methods adopted in 
this children's home. 

The main idea is so to proceed that all the children consciously and 
actively co-operate in the cure and rehabilitation of each member of their 
community. Thus when Herr Anderfuhren, after some days of obser- 
vation, has discovered the main features of the inner conflict that is 
going on in a child, he talks about it very frankly to all the others, 
-explaining the how and why of their comrade's reactions. Then he 
makes it understood that it will not be surprising if their comrade 
shows unpleasant or hostile traits for a time; these tendencies are 
explicable, and all must, by their attitude of understanding and 
tolerance, help the child suffering from them to get free of them. 

Thus a sense of mutual responsibility and helpfulness has been 
developed in this home. It shows itself by ties of genuine affection 
and by great sincerity. Aggressiveness is regarded, not as a punish- 
able offence, but as the expression of a complex which must be 
renfoved. 

Another interesting feature is the successful use of co-education. 
Educationists often talk about co-education but lack the courage to 
put it into practice. If a regrettable incident occurs in a mixed 
home, the educationist generally dramatizes it arid it is made a 
matter of severe reprobation to the child responsible. Herr Ander- 
fuhren, on the contrary, considers that the situation should cou- 
rageously be turned to positive account and so used as to teach the two 
young people involved to realize their responsibilities and draw the 
logical conclusions. Education must no longer be a theoretical 
science, but must become, in a high degree, a practical one. 

Herr Anderfuhren’s home is always open; the children go to the 
local State school; they can be visited not only by their families 
but by their friends, and can visit them in turn. The educator 
endeavours not to interfere in any way, but to allow relationships 
with the outside world to follow their natural course. 

Herr Anderfuhren criticizes modern educationists for being 
lacking in sincerity and courage. They produce fine projects and 
theories but in practice are terrified of implementing them. This 


eminent educator is also strongly opposed to all children’s homes ; 


that are "closed" and '"in-bred". He finds them unhealthy and 
antisocial, and is astonished that the authorities allow them. 

It is not out of place, in this suzvey of vagrancy in Austria, 
examine another, experiment carried out among children who 
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disorderly, vagrant or in moral danger. This is the Vienna Edu- 
cational Centre for Rehabilitation and the Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency at Eggenburg, founded by Dr. Alois Jalkottzy, a great 
educationist and specialist in social rehabilitation problems. T 

This Home is a modern institute for the education and rehabili- 
tation of difficult children, where 300 young people receive, in addition, 
vocational training. It consists of 40 houses or outbuildings with 
nearly 5oo acres of ground; there is a technical school with two 
workshops for apprentices, a farm, and a school for general pro- 
fessional training. The entrance doors of the Home are left open day 
and night. The most modern educational methods. are used, the 
main one being work considered as self-education in an environ- 
ment tending to recreate the family atmosphere within a community, 
that is founded on moral principles. 

This educational centre engages in many productive activities 
and in normal times can be self-supporting; however, the juveniles' 


parents must contribute to the expense of maintaining their 
«children. The centre comprises: 


I. Twelve workshops for apprentices directed by qualified foremen, 
where the young people receive excellent technical instruction; 
they are trained as bakers, gardeners, painters, masons, elec- 
tricians, locksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, plumbers, carpentérzs or 
workers in heavy timber. 

2. A farm where agricultural workers, mechanics, 
dairymen and farmers are trained. 

After a period of apprenticeship, 
to test his professional skill. 


3. To this technical school is attached a school for general professional 
training. 


The educational work carried on here takes the boys from a 
“Beginners’ Group” to a “Boarders’ Group” where they are 


controlled by educators, and finally to a “Club” which they govern 
and administer almost autonomously. They usually graduate to the 
Club after five months’ "boarding". 


Every day four pupils from each group ma 
Sunday everyone may go out 


ს tractor-drivers, 


the pupil takes an examination 


self-education. 


Thus the “self-governing” system is held in hi 


gh esteem at this 
centre, where confidence and friendship, 


too, are in prime evidence, 
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“The main thing”, says Dr. Jalkottzy, “is affection. Our boys must 
feel that we are fond of them. It is the one who most revolts against 
us that has most need of our affection. In learning to give affection, 
our boys acquire faith in civilized human society." 

Every day the boys read two politically opposed newspapers. In 
this way they are taught to “read between the lines" and to appre- 
ciate the universal human qualities that are above party politics, to 
understand the common strivings of men for social and moral 
betterment. This is what is called, at Eggenburg, “humanity- 
hunting". Each group has a member who is responsible for analysing 
the newspapers. These members meet weekly and select a cutting 
describing a truly humanitarian action. The cuttings are posted on 
a board labelled “In the name of Humanity". They are read and 
considered by all. Sometimes it is even possible to put the boys in 
touch with the person named in the paper as having performed the 
good deed. 7 

Further, this Home at Eggenburg has organized a service of blood- 
donors for the local hospital. Apart from its vital importance for the 
sick, this service is of high educational value. 

We might also mention that each week one of the groups at the 
Home suggests a “good deed” to be done during the week. This 
mag take the form of assistance in kind or even in cash, or of some 
action undertaken on behalf of the needy or the sick. 

So in every sphere the educational system at the Eggenburg Home 
is founded on “the pursuit of the humane". , 

Alongside this great rehabilitation Home there is an Educational 
Institute which follows the young people’s development and carries 
out study and research. 

This work has led specialists to the conclusion that every young 
person can be trained and rehabilitated. Those who have brought 
a deep sense of humanity to bear upon the problems of juvenile 
disintegration and loss of balance have been able to perfect practical 
methods having a real educational value. 

According to Dr. Jalkottzy, the best guarantee of a child’s normal 
and happy development is family harmony and unity. Experience 
shows, in a striking way, that the break-up of this basic unit of 
society exposes the child, unprotected and unprepared, to every 
kind of factor and influence making for social disintegration. It is 
therefore of the highest importance to ensure for the child, especially 
during the first seven years of his life, an atmosphere of security, 
harmony, love and happiness. The feeling of security provided by a 
united home, where the needs of the child’s mental growth are 
satisfied, is essential during the formative years if the child is to 
achieve a stable and balanced personality. 

This idea raises the problem not only of parents’ education but of 
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preparation for marriage, and much remains to be done in this 
sphere. 

Any stüdy of the psychology of young vagrants always brings to 
light the existence of an emotional void which they are secking to fill. 
The education of the emotions and of affective life must be regarded 
as no less important than the other aspects of the formation of the 
human character. 

It would be interesting, not to say desirable, if an international 
organization could one day set up a “Central Observation Station", 
a Centre for the synthetic study of the science of man, to 
investigate the problems posed by the child (the normal as well as 
the disorderly or vagrant child), with a view to perfecting the 
necessary methods for education, prevention and readjustment in 
conformity with the Evolutionary Laws of Life. 
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CHAPTER III 
VAGRANT CHILDREN IN GREECE 


Based on a report by Mr. Maxris 


Owing to the war and circumstances that often resulted in broken 
homes, vagrancy in Greece takes various forms and affects several 
classes of children: street children or vagabonds, orphans and 
displaced war-victims and, finally, the children who were captured 
by the army after having been taken from their home districts by the 
guerillas. 

It has been calculated that, of Greece's seven million inhabitants, 
339,931 are orphans, of whom 33,130 have lost both parents. Of 
these latter, 16,280 are now in the care of State Orphanages, 16,900 
are living in families with the assistance of State subventions, and 


"most of the rest are in private institutions that in one way or another 


meet €neir needs. | 
-The establishment of 52 children's communities has provided 


shelter for some 18,000 children who were displaced by the war. 
At the Queen's instigation, and thanks to material and moral 
support from the whole population of Greece, these children enjoy 
the best formal education and vocational training available. Thanks 
to a system of financial contributions, and above all to private gifts, 
this undertaking receives 400,000 dollars yearly, which covers the 
children's cost of maintenance. 

The State" has further founded three educational centres, 
specially for vagrant children. They can take 400 boys and 200 

irls. 
s “Citizens’ Committees", privately formed but State-aided, are 
entrusted with the guardianship of the children after they leave the 
centres, and are responsible for rehabilitating them socially by 
finding them work. 
`A very difficult problem has arisen as regards the young people of 

between 14 and rg who were deported by the rebel forces during the 
fighting. Their fate has been a tragic one. After receiving military 
training in a foreign country, they were sent back to Greece to take 
part in the struggle. They were taken prisoner by the Greek army, 
or went over to it. So far, 1,200 of them have been recovered and 
sent to a technical school on the island of Leros. 

Clearly these different classes of children—outcast, displaced, 
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homeless or vagrant—present a serious problem of social 
readjustment. 

Thanks to efforts made by youth,movements (especially the scout 
movement) in co-operation with other organizations, certain results 
have been achieved. 

Here is an example of preventive and readjustment work. Some 
scout groups make it their business to look out for children who for 
various reasons are in danger of becoming street urchins. As soon 
as they are observed, such children are taken in charge by two or 
three scouts, who make friends of them and enrol them in their 
patrol, where they are given a uniform. Through this friendship, 
and by joining in scout activities, the children are gradually led 
back to normal life and healthy ideas. Naturally, this latter part of 
the task falls to the group and patrol leaders. 

During the summer of 1948 boys and girls belonging to the 
northern provinces, of various ages and with widely differing back- 
grounds, were settled in a children's village specially set apart for 
them in Rhodes. After a short time it became obvious that some of 
thé older boys were in such a mental state that if they continued to 
stay in the village the normal life of the others might be endangered. 

The Rhodes scouts agreed to take charge of 110 boys of between" 
14 and rg in a summer camp on the island. They adopted the 
following system: : 4 

A small part of the camp was arranged and occupied by the 
scouts. As a first step, 40 boys were taken in and asked to pitch their 
own tents, one scout, generally a patrol-leader, being in charge of 
every four boys. After a certain time, when the youths seemed to be 
getting used to scout life, 4o more of them were taken in. These 
pitched their tents alongside those of their comrades, so that each 
scout now became responsible for eight boys. Next, the boys chose 
their own patrol-leader and made their own groups of friends 
grouping their tents on this basis. As the boys gradually became aed 
to this life, the scouts took a less active part in the camp. In two 
months’ time the number of boys had grown to rro. They now 
chose their own patrol and group leaders, and the camp was super- 
vised by only two or three chief scouts, acting as "superintendents"— 
the other scouts having left. All the domestic work (in kitchen, 
laundry, infirmary, etc.) was done by the boys, who also organized 
all their own activities, especially camp games. 

The change in the boys was remarkable. At first some of them 
were found asleep under the trees, a habit they had acquired in 
their villages to escape being taken away at night by guerillas. ‘There 
were many examples of this odd custom. During their first nights 
in camp many of the children had ni d 
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could not believe that they were safe, and preferred to post sentinels 
armed with knives at the end of sticks. Some of them had seen their 
parents or other members of their families killed before their eyes, 
and showed little interest in camp work or games. 

By the end of the second month they had become normal 
children, happy and full of life. 

But as winter approached they had to be lodged in town, so that 
they could go to school or complete their professional training; 
moreover life became impossible in the camp, because of the 
weather. The wonderful results achieved during the summer seemed 
to disappear. Town life, with its temptations and contacts with all 
sorts of people, completely disorientated the children. It was a long 
time before they recovered their equilibrium, Some members of the 
Children's City had, in fact, to be removed. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from this experiment: 

The scout system may be particularly suitable as a working basis 
for a children's village. 

But, since scout leaders have their own work to do, it is physically 
impossible for them to devote themselves entirely to supervising a 
children's village. It is therefore essential to initiate adults into scout 

“methods when they are acting as children's teachers, so that they 
can bæ given paid work as group leaders in Children's Cities. 

Care must be taken to see that boys who have become leaders 
because of their physical or intellectual superiority do not become 
intoxicated by success and, through loss of self-control, exert a bad 
influence over the others. 

As already stated, the 1,200 children who had been taken prisoner 
were sent by the National Institution to a rehabilitation school 
founded for this express purpose in the island of Leros; they were 
lodged in the former Italian Arsenal buildings. The scouts again 
introduced their system to help thése children recover their mental 
equilibrium. It was a very difficult task, for many of these young 
people had been active or passive witnesses of appalling sights. 

When they reached Leros the boys were told that no one was 
interested in their past, and it was strictly forbidden to ask them 
questions about it. In this centre they had absolute freedom of 
movement. It was explained to them that there were no police and 
no barbed wire. So far, no one has tried to run away; thanks to the 
freedom they are given, games and work succeed in making them 
forget the past and help them to find inner peace and self-confidence. 

Needless to say, the system does not produce equally satisfactory 
results with all the children in the same length of time. Some of 
the react only very slowly. ქ 

To provide vocational training for the hoys and to fit them for 
nerinal life, there are 30 technical schools of various esctiptions on 
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Leros, where specially chosen instructors teach the children the 
‘trade they have freely chosen. 

A school has been started for those who have not completed their 
primary schooling. 

The boys engage in sport and organize d dramatic performances. 
They have a library also. 

‘The results are so conclusive that it has now been decided to send 
to the Leros school all boys who have been taken prisoner and to 
treat them as free citizens, so as to fit them for a life of freedom and 
security in their native part of Greece. 
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VAGRANT CHILDREN IN ITALY e s 


Based on a report by SIGNOR GIOVANNI MasTROPAOLO 


According to information and evidence provided by official and 
non-official sources, both regular and secular, children's gangs were 
fairly widespread in the immediate post-war period when, because 
of hunger and the wretched conditions of their families, a large 
number of children and young people swarmed in from the outskirts 
to the centres of the towns in search of food and money. A dis- 
tinction must be drawn between this period (which lasted until the 
end of 1946) and that following it, if the phenomenon of 
“children’s” gangs in Italy is to be properly appreciated. 


^ THE F;RST POST-WAR YEARS 


'The first period was marked by sensational features that are now 
common knowledge. To talk of the “sciuscia” ("shoe-shiners"), the 
children who robbed supply dumps, the expert thievers from moving 
lorries, the little swindlers and retailers of the black market, and the 
children who were exploited by vicious men and women is now not 
merely useless but dangerous, in so far as it is liable to present as 
chronic, and specifically Italian, a phenomenon that was a typical 
result of the post-war period, the occupation, hunger and poverty. 

After the Liberation, the Allied Occupation resulted in a close 
network of organizations springing up around the main towns, with 
children as their operating agents. 

Opinions differ as to the actual composition of these gangs. 
According to Father Biavatti, Director of the “Don Bosco's Boys" 
community, they were hardly ever organized according to rank. and 
practically never acknowledged, officially, any “chief”. Sette 
characters, in the various groups, stood out by reason of their 
physical strength, pluck, intelligence or astuteness, and became 
de facto leaders; the other boys, as is natural among children, sub- 
mitted to the influence of the more resourceful and took part in the 
operations, without any prior apportionment of tasks. 

According to Father Fioravanti, on the other hand, some gangs 
at this period were not only linked up from city to city but had a 
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firm internal organization adjusted to their particular purposes. 
Independent bands of children were very often exploited and 
directed by an adult, either a man or a woman. 

It would be interesting to make a serious study of the various 
motives that impelled the children to band together and the pur- 
poses that such bands were designed to serve. It seems certain, at 
any rate, that in this initial post-war period hunger was the main 
stimulus and theft one of the simplest means of satisfying it. The 
gangs operated near railway stations and warehouses, and the 
children were often forced to sleep in the streets beca 
could not return home empty-handed. 

Here was an opening for humanitarian wo 
the Salesians, who tried to bring a good influ 
children who had been brought to live and act on their own. At 
Rome, for instance, they opened for the children, near the railway 
station, a “shelter”, which speedily became crowded 
boys frequented it, without remaining in it perm: 
hundred or so of them it was possible to find perm: 


use they 


rk, especially that of 
ence to bear on these 


accordingly removed to the Via Prenestina, and beca 
tion centre for children from the Suburbs to the so 
At present, two hundred children live there; fiv 
schooling there, as well as direct assistance that co 
and some three hundred others are there on a 
means that they arrive at the “village” 
and attend film shows there, though 
and need not fulfil any fixed tasks, eit 
regards work. 

The Salesians’ re-education methods consist in winning the 
children’s confidence and turning to account some of their natural 
tendencies, by “sublimating” them; and because the boys are 
susceptible to the influence of the most resourceful among them, it 
is often enough to win over the latter in order to win over the whole 
group. Attempts are also made to direct into socially useful channels 
the enterprise and initiative that characterize these bands of children, 


me an accomoda- · 
uth-east of Rome. 
€ hundred receive 
vers their families ; 
"daily" basis, which 
in the morning and eat, play 
they do not come every day 
her as regards schooling or as 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


As regards the present Situation, there is მ differ ini 
I í I ence of opin 
between official and non-official bodies. This is because the M 
ties generally take into account only delin 
but a small proportion of the Whole; most i 
of the child 
appeared before the Courts, and it TE wi CUN 
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* organizations are concerned. The Juvenile Court states with pride 
that there are no more “children’s gangs" in Italy, and that juvenile 
delinquency is on the decline. However, in the view of Don Biavatti, 
whose work brings him into contact with thousands of children, 
the *gang" phenomenon has now once more become a serious 
factor. The criminal hands are directed by adults, and the other 
groups of children play truant and exist during the day by com- 
mitting petty thefts of fruit, shooting birds or engaging in homo- 
sexual prostitution in order to obtain money. In Rome, the Salesian 
organization, whose headquarters are in the Via Prenestina, operates 
in the south-east areas of the capital's outskirts, comprising the 
Prenestina and Gordiani suburbs, the Prenestino Fort, Quarticillo, 
Centocelle, Tiburtino III, the Alessandrina suburb, and Tor 
Sapienza as far as Pietralata. These areas contain some 100,000 
people, of whom some five per cent are children. The poorest 
suburb is Gordiani, where the children live in a state of utter 
abandonment and vagrancy. Groups of these children go to the centre 
of the town to scavenge or engage in some sort of doubtful activity. 
Inthis quarter the Salesians’ work has been comparatively ineffective, 
because of the extreme poverty that forces the children to steal in 
order to be able to eat. According to Father Fioravanti, there are a 
numb£r of gangs of very different types; some operate intermittently; 
others have set themselves up for the Holy Year. They operate in 
different quarters; but in a given quarter there are often several 
groups operating in well-defined areas. There is rivalry between 
these various groups. Thus there was conflict between the children 
of the centre of Rome and the Jewish children of the Ghetto, which 
took the form of free fights, organized raids, surprise actions, etc. 
A census of street children puts their number at 1,500. They are 
almost entirely illiterate. 


GUIDED FREEDOM AND THE CENTRES 


For some time, children appearing before the Juvenile Court 
could be sent either to prison, to a réformatory or to a re-education 
home; after this they were sent back to their own homes, no one 
troubling to observe the effects of freedom on their characters or to 
help them to find a place in life. To remedy this serious shortcoming, 
the Ministry of Justice has instituted new types of education, which 
are very akin to the “Probation System". After a careful investiga- 
tion, carried out by qualified welfare workers, those juveniles who 
can legally be set at liberty and whose family environment is satisfac- 
tory are released and placed in charge of a welfare worker, whose 
business it is to supervise and improve their conduct. These welfare 
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workers are directly subordinate to the Social Service Section of the è 


Ministry of Justice; their work is effective, thanks to. their good 
relations with the forces of the law. 


For orphan children and for child: 


up (each accommodating 10 boys 


have attained to complete freedom; others continue to be kept at 


the centres because of the very great difficulty of finding work for 
' them in their home areas, 


AN EXAMPLE OF A. CHILDREN’S GANG 


It may be useful here to consider the case of one of th 
For this purpose we shall use a report b; 
Community Centre, Rome, w 
Union for the Campaign 


ese gangs. 
y the “Tor di Quinto” 
hich is administered by the National 
against Illiteracy, 


THE COMMUNITY CENTRE OF “TOR DI QUINTO” 


In the educational field: 
1. Primary teaching (12 classes), 
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2. Apprenticeship courses (courses in theoretical and practical 
engineering, courses in sewing and cutting). ^ 

Inthe social field: training of a community or group that would 

teach its members to respect the freedom of others, practice political 

and religious tolerance, observe the laws of hygiene and attain to 
other modern standards (interest in the theatre, sports, films, 
singing, libraries and social education). 

The Centre was directed by a President, a boy of 16, assisted bya 
Secretary and other officers responsible for various activities. The 
Centre's activities were the following: 

1. Distribution of hot meals. 

2.Education for the prevention of accidents, and . elementary 
instruction in labour, hygiene and social legislation. 

3. Collaboration with the Medico-Psycho-Educational Centre for 
diagnosis and psychotherapy for children with symptoms of 
abnormality as regards character, intellect or behaviour. 

4. Advice to parents. 


„HOW ONE DISCOVERS A GANG OF CHILDREN 


On tle opening of the Centre a meeting was held of mothers of the 
quarter who were connected with the “School and Family” Asso- 
ciation founded by Signora Mungo, a primary school headmistress. 
The purpose of this meeting was to inform the mothers about the 
work of the Centre and the need for their co-operation with it. The 
mothers themselves were entrusted with the task of recruiting 
‘children for the Centre, For this purpose the quarter had been 
divided into 12 zones, for each of which a mother was responsible. 
At this meeting the question came up of the dangers to which chil- 
dren who did not attend school were exposed; one mother, when the 
names of children were being registered, insisted that a single group 
of children should be registered en bloc, without being divided up; 


this was a small band of children whose normal occupation was 
theft. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDE OF ADULTS TOWARDS CHILDREN 


The mother's hesitation was due not to any fear that the welfare 
workers might inform the police of the gang’s existence, but to a 
fear that the boys might not be accepted by the school. Children have 
very often been sent away from the ordinary schools for some 
disciplinary offence, because the teachers are not always capable of 

dealing with or controlling difficult children. ` 
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The expression “gang” was used by the actual mother who 
gave the,names of the boys. In this gang, no child recognized any 
leader; all its members were equal and organized themselves only 
when there was some “job” to be carried out; they then appor- 
tioned between themselves the roles of observer, watcher, and 
actual perpetrator (this latter task was generally entrusted to the 
smallest among the children). 

At the time when the Centre was opened, the activities of this gang 
had created some apprehension in the quarter. The adults did not 
worry about the fate of the children, but feared that the gang's 


activities might bring about police interference in the quarter's 
affairs. 


SOME TYPICAL MEMBERS (as described in the welfare workers’ report ) 
. 


y. He was ata boarding- 
as expelled for indiscipline; he obtained 


January he has frequented the Centre, 


ne. This was 
cious memory 


t ool at the age 
o be examined by the Medico-Psycho-Educa- 
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C. G., aged 11. He is the youngest of a large family. His mental 
level is very low, and he left the gang because he had once been 
caught by the Carabinieri. The court released him because of his 
youth. He has frequented the Centre and his behaviour has impro- 
ved. His parents are very pleased with him and have told us that he 
is now saved. « 

T. G., aged 16. He took part in the “jobs” carried out by the 
gang, of which he was an original member. On 27 July 1949, together 
with two companions, he was accused of theft but the court acquitted 
him. 

He is intelligent, loyal, very nervous and, in anger, irresponsible. 
He took an active part in the life of the community, though he was 
affected by a sense of guilt in regard to a tragedy that overtook his 
brother, who was killed during the German occupation. In his fits 
of anger he imagines that it was he who held the weapon that 
killed his brother. This boy was sent away from the Centre because 
he quarrelled with his other brother; this expulsion caused him 
much distress. 

Here are two other children who are at present under observation 
at the Educational Centre: 

C. L., aged 11, and his brother, aged 8, who together committed a 
tramsvay theft. Both of these, as well as others, engaged in the gang’s 
operations. The family environment is thoroughly bad;’the father, 
who is addicted to drink and is out of work, lives with his wife and 
mistress in the same room. The children sleep on the floor. Infor- 
mation about these two was supplied by two other children, who 
asked that they should be helped. One of the informants accom- 
panied me on my first visit to them, to a terrace above the house 
where the gang forgathered. He said: “Come back again. Don't 
abandon them; their father i$ always hitting them and they will end 
by being killed”. 

We visited the family of C. L., but the family feared that we would 
denounce them to the police and have them arrested. C. L. was 
angry, as he did not want to be seen with women and said that the 
police would come for him. He had evidently become involved in 
clandestine prostitution. However, he came with us to the Centre; 
the others, noticing that the police were watching, and fearing 
arrest, left the bus at the first stop. 

What, then, are the reasons for the formation of this gang? 
Poverty, the family atmosphere, starved affection, and uncertainty 
about the future. Does the gang amount to a protest against society, 
which for these boys means only the rich or the police ? 


VAGRANT CHILDREN 
WHAT ARE WE TO CONCLUDE ? 


The entire youth of Italy, from North to South, has been thrown 
off its balance by the experiences of the past and the grim nature 
of the present. The older generation does not generally give young 
people much encouragement to believe in the future; intolerance 
and sectarianism, and the deplorable bandying about of insults 
make youth think that its fate is in the hands of persons who can 
offer it no real security, and that in order to make its way it must 
abandon all sense of scruple. This explains why bands of children 
never attack other children; their activity is directed against adults, 
who for their part very often fail to understand them. 

But at any given moment these children can suddenly cast off 
their aggressive self-centredness and act under the impulse of 
supreme generosity. This accounts for the fact that in Naples, for 
instance, when the battle for liberation had to be fought, the chil- 
dren unhesitatingly forsook their illicit traffic, which constituted 
their whole existence, and heroically became partisans for Freedom, 

In conclusion, we may say that the constructive steps taken b 
the Ministry of Justice om behalf of youth in distress, the establish- 
ment of Labour Centres, and the positive experiments of the 
“Monte Mario” and “Tor di Quinto” Community Centresshave 
proved to be instruments for Social reconstruction no less remark- 
able than the "Friendship Teams” in France. Let us, then,set up 
Youth Clubs, Apprenticeship Centres, "Friendship Teams” and 


Homes, so that we may give young people back their joy in work 
and in life. 


The following note by Professor A. 
logical Department of the Children's C 
University, forms a useful supplement t 


Dalla Volto, of the Psycho- 
linic “Le Goslini" at Genoa 
0 the foregoing survey. 


Children whom we see wandering aimless] 
especially ports like Genoa, can be divided i 


ol in the mornin 


playing in the streets or 
hoping to find some “booty”. Generally, 


paternal feelings (which are 


gene ut because of their proprietary 
instincts, 
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Although these children do not engage in criminal activities and 
suffer mainly from lack of occupation, they are not an edifying sight 
and may well drift towards vice or delinquency. 

(b) The second group, on the other hand, consists of children who, 
being totally deprived of family help and guidance, have gener- 
ally become delinquents, though often only in a small way. 
Usually their families lack any settled position in the country, 
This class of children did not exist before the war. Their 
parents are mostly repatriates from the former Italian colonies 
in Africa, and the fathers are usually drunkards with very low 
moral and social standards. à 

If they do not attend school, it is due either to their parents’ 
negligence, to a lack of clothing, or to the fact that the parents have 
not been given Italian domicile. With no fixed work, the parents 
engage in black market dealings, smuggling and even theft, and the 
children copy their elders, though loathing them because of their 
way of life. They have a horror of the sexual promiscuity and 
immorality they witness at home. These children (who are aged 
IO or 11, meet in casual shelters or at the communal tables of the 
charitable institutions that give them soup. Usually the children do 
not mention their families, as they know they are all in the same 
position. They begin by going to a football match on the sly; then 
they combine to steal some bread, get to know each other and lay 
their first plans for small “jobs”. 

Gangs of youths aged from 13 to 17, real delinquents, make use 
of these “tyros”, who at that stage are easily persuaded that theft is a 
job like any other. We have heard them saying: “We shall be 
robbers, just as some men are doctors and others Priests,” 

In 1949 firmer police supervision reduced these children’s acti- 
vities somewhat, but as late as 1948 they were still carrying out 
armed “coups”. ( 

Their rendezvous are not always the same. Sometimes they sleep 
at home, sometimes with friends, sometimes under bridges. They 
cannot be said to have a leader, but three or four of the older or 
cleverer ones apportion tasks to the juniors (who are sometimes no 
more than eight years of age), which results in the latter, unwitting- 
ly or in exchange for a cigarette, doing them some valuable service, 
Girls of 13, women before their time, similarly go to the bad. They, 
at their parents’ instigation first of all, frequent the harbours, and 
later, perhaps in an outburst of revolt, leave home to work “for 
themselves” with boys of their own age, or a little older, with 
whom they live as their mistresses. 

‘These gangs have no rules or regulations. The “coups” are nearly 
always done by the same individuals, but sometimes a member finds 
work or cannot get on with his companions, and leaves, This is one 
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law which applies to everybody: “Those who talk will regret it." 
Some ofthe children arrested by the police have refused to talk, even 
after severe questioning. There are threats for any who “blab” or are 
“corrupted” by efforts to rescue them from this kind of life and set 
them on the road to decency. 

Even between children and adults, there is the same keen sense 
of solidarity. They are always prepared to support each other when 
confronted with authorities, even when they do not know each 
other. 

A situation as serious as this can be remedied only by collective 
action, designed to assimilate the children into some settled environ- 
ment, without however making them feel too keenly the restrictions 
thereby imposed on their individual freedom. i 

How can these children be dealt with? It is a ticklish problem. 
There must be no recourse to force or intimidation. The children’s 
interest must be aroused, and vocational guidance schools must be 
established, but care must be taken to see that the pupils gain some 
small measure of profit or other material consideration from their 
work—if need be, in the form of Some modest payment, They have 
become too used to money, and without it there is little to be hoped _ 
from them. 

It is also useless to rely on help from the 
it is really better to have nothing to do. 

Above all, child welfare w 


parents; and with these 


ork should be permanent and not 
» especially in ports, where children 


Among the interesting attempts made to protect thousands of 
outcast children from the bad influence of the streets, mention might 


be made of the method used by Signora Dice Libretti, H 
Via Forze Armate School in Milan. us 


On the fringe of Milan, in a working-class q 
thousand children live in wretched conditions, N 


: - Their parents abandon th 
to the care of inadequate charitable organizations 


uarter, nearly two 
9 one controls them 
em to the streets or 
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savages, imitate their parents, and regard everything advantageous 
to themselves as good and just and everything impeding them as bad 
and unjust. They have no sense of right or wrong and if, one day, 
they come up against the law, they do not realize why it is. They do 
not "steal"; they simply “take” what attracts them — just as their 
parents and friends do; and if necessary they share the spoils of their 
thieving with their playmates and companions in adventure. Waste- 
land and the dark corners of cellars are their sexual playgrounds. 
Admittedly they have none but the worst examples to follow; the 
adults themselves encourage them in their behaviour. 

These children are not organized in groups; they act singly or, 
if need be, in small bands. · 

"They must accordingly be rounded up, welcomed, provided with 
proper food and given, not only some interest; but an opportunity 
for developing mentally and leading a more peaceful social life. 

First of all, the mistress tries to make them feel at home. For the 
little ones, coming to the school is like exploring a new country, 
a foreign land — learning to know the houses, the streets, the neigh- 
bourhood. For the older ones, there is the enchantment of finding a 
delightfully new and surpri sing life in surroundings that they know, 
of discovering the attraction of what is being done and what goodwill 
must carry on. S 

Apart from a minority, the children of manual workers or the 
lower grades of black-coated employees, most of the children come 
from tenement dwellings. ) , 

If they are gradually to be given a sense of morality, and if they 
are to be rehabilitated successfully and permanently, the teacher 
must watch the “atmosphere” of the school and take the children's 
experience, whether it be good or bad, into account. For this 
reason, environment plays an important part in the educational 
system here in force. i A rox. 

The close study of the environment, which is essential if “our” 
educational problem is to be solved, involves recourse to the 
children's wealth of experience as it spontaneously comes to light. 

Study of environment also demands the development of the 
child's powers of observation and the use of his readiness to co- 
operate. P 4 

A culture can be formed only from the activity of the individual, 
who acquires knowledge naturally by Practising contemplation, 
classifying impressions and experiences in their relationship to his 
environment. t 

The study of environment must however never be just one school 
subject to be added to the others. It must itself constitute the whole 
curriculum. Environment is a field of research, reflection, and organ- 


ization of knowledge. 
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Here, the problem of social relationships and the organization of 
Society should be considered and resolved in a concrete way: by 
social legislation, effective co-operation and moral principles. 

To sum up, the children have to be helped to become aware of 
their own potentialities, of their powers of. knowledge, and of the 
world of human society around them, by making use of their school 
curriculum and transforming it into a live and effective instrument. 

IL can be said that all activity is guided, more or less consciously, 
in the sense of the formula “study of environment as the Starting- 
point for self-knowledge”. Home, school, family, the road, fields, 
farm, local industries, the town’s gasometer, the petrol-pump at 
the corner “of the street —all, one after another, become subjects of 
study. Every child is asked and helped to observe what goes on 
around him, to satisfy his Curiosity, to investigate, to ask questions, 
and to:search in books or reviews for technical information. Every 
child contributes, to the solution of concrete problems, the fruit of 
his own experience, and at the same time examines himself morally 


by applying his “moral judgment" to the natural impressions made 
on him by his environment. 


'Thus he learns that “my” work, “ 


experience are all equally essential to s 
Human Society. 


your" intelligence, “their”? 
ocial life; and he discovers 
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PART II 
GROUP VAGRANCY AND STREET CHILDREN 


The International Conference of Experts and. Directors of Children’s 
Communities on the Problems of Education and Rehabilitation raised 
by Child Vagrancy. 


The foregoing surveys give some idea of the complexity of the 
problems arising out of juvenile vagrancy. An unhappy younger 
generation, whose physical, emotional and mental growth has 
been warped, both by the war itself and by its material and 
social consequences, falls an easy prey to any opportunities for 


misbehaviour. 
Convened by Unesco, the International Conference of Experts 


and«Directors of Children’s Communities on the educational 
problems presented by vagrant children was held on 1o and IX Oc- 
tober 1949. At the kind invitation of Mr. René de Cooman, Member 
of the Belgian Parliament and Vice-President of the International 
Federation of Children’s Communities, the Conference took place 
in the pleasant and peaceful surroundings of the Children’s City at 
Marcinelle, near Charleroi, in Belgium. 

The aim of the Conference was to enable specialists in child 
education to meet, exchange opinions and experiences, and discuss 
freely the questions raised by juvenile vagrancy and more 
particularly by “children’s gangs" and “street children”. 

Apart from members of the United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, 76 specialists from 12 countries 
(delegates from Unesco’s National Commissions, experts, directors 
of children’s communities, representatives of international organ- 
izations), as well as a number of observers, took part in the work of 
this Conference, of which Mr. René de Cooman was the Honorary 
President. The Chair was taken, during the proceedings, by a French 
expert, Mr. Jean Chazal, Judge of the Paris Juvenile Courts. 

At the opening meeting, Mr. Maurice Milhaud, representing the 
United Nations, expressed thanks to Unesco on behalf of the 
United Nations and of his colleagues in those Specialized Agencies 
that were closely concerned with children’s problems. He recalled 
the appeal launched by the United Nations and the Specialized 
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Agencies on behalf of the activities undertaken by the Department 
of Social Affairs to assist homeless children. 

The technical work of the Conference began with an address by 
Dr. Thérése Brosse, of Unesco's Education Department, on “The 
Social Aspects of Educational Problems". 

” The experts’ reports having been submitted and the questions they 
dealt with discussed, the final meeting was devoted to the really 
constructive purpose of the Conference—the relating, to the main 
problems revealed by the proceedings, of the lessons to be learned 
from the most fruitful experiments and of the suggestions for future 
work that were to inform the Resolutions. These Resolutions were 


unanimously approved by the Assembly of the Experts and Directors 
of Children's Communities. 
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CUH # X TER I 


UNRULY GANGS OF CHILDREN AND THEIR 
READJUSTMENT TO SOCIETY 


by Mn. Jean CHazaL.! 


First of all, it is important to explain why an examination of unruly 
gangs of children should be included on the agenda of an 
international meeting to consider the problem of vagrancy. 

There are individual forms of vagrancy, most of which cannot be 
reconciled with the idea of a gang. These are the cases of children 
who, when they take to the roads, appear to be following their own 
dreams. Adopting Professor Dupré's happy expression, we may say 
that such young vagabonds are “living a fairy story". Instances are 
the child suffering from psychomotor instability who runs away, and 
whose impulsiveness and lack of psychological control first take the 
form of unruliness at school; or the flight of the over-emotional 
child, who abandons his home because of some painful incident or of ` 
constant fear. These are some of the children whose type of character 
finds expression in solitary wanderings. 

Young prostitutes, generally defective and weak-willed girls or girls 
suffering from endocrine disorders, take to vagrancy, but do not as a 
rule form gangs. We have, however, on occasion, found the 
rudimentary gangs, particularly girls who have escaped a 
time from a reformatory. These tentative groups have soo: 
of themselves or have succumbed to the activities of 

In contrast to these individual forms, what are the ch 
of gang vagrancy ? 

It is, I consider, essential to draw a distinction. In the case of 
certain gangs, there is complete or “perfect” vagrancy; in the case 
of others, vagrancy is masked or "imperfect", 

The first category includes, in particular, groups of children , 
formed as a result of the war, Such children were left homeless 
owing to bombing, deportation, or the death of their parents. They 
then formed themselves into bands and were turned into vagrants 
by necessity. 

It was inevitable that the terrible emo 
always associated with the sight of dea 
home—should have brought about di 
and behaviour. 


m forming 
t the same 
n broken up 
Souteneurs. 
aracteristics 


tional harm they suffered— 
th or the destruction of the 
sturbances in their character 


* Doctor-at-Law, Judge in the Seine Children’s Court (France), 
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For them, death inspires no more respect than human life. 
Opposition to any form of discipline is the expression of the instinct 
of self-preservation, an attitude even more characteristic of children 
who experienced life in concentration camps. In some instances, 
indeed, the gang was originally organized in a camp. 

There is a very high potential force of aggressiveness and violence 
in the group. Each of its members, from the instinct of self-defence, 
tries to harden his emotions, but this “toughening” is often more 
apparent than real. This was remarked in France, at the Sanatorium 
of Ecouis, where 437 Jewish children, most of them from Buchen- 
wald Camp, were gathered together by the OSE. 1 

We shall say no more about group vagrancy resulting from thé 
war; it was not encountered in France except in very exceptional 
and short-lived instances after the 1940 flight from the invader or 
the bombings of 1943-1944- 2 i 

Let us now give our attention to bands of children who are 
vagrants in a less obvious form. This problem is that of the “street 
child” in its most telling and poignant aspect. 

I know these bands. There are many of them in certain districts 
of Paris. In the exercise of my duties in the Children's Court, I have 
had. frequent occasions to study them, and daily evidence of the 
remarkable work being done to re-adapt them to society by the 
“Friendship Teams” movement, founded by Mr. Dacier Falque 


two years ago and inspired by him and a few other young men 


associated with him. 

What are the characteristics of these bands? 

Most of the boys belonging to them probably have a family and 
a home, but the street is their natural environment. "They divide 
their time between the cinema, fairs, the local swimming-pool and 
ball-games on waste ground. Their behaviour is almost entirely anti- 
social. They pilfer, steal, engage 1n. shady traffic and burgle. Even 
at 13 they run after girls. At 16 or 17 this becomes an obsession. 
It is not only the expression ofa sexual need, but, as it seems to me, 
still more the search for diversion and the desire to assert their 
manhood as those around them understand it. ` — 

What are the underlying reasons for the formation of such gangs? 
One chief reason is a lack of family discipline, often resulting from 
discord between the parents. When the parents are separated, when 
irregular unions are formed and broken, when a stranger takes the 
place of the father, the child, without guidance or discipline, turns 


to the street. 


Y See Professor Heuver’s study of the psychopathology of war-handicapped 
Pr > L 1945. B 
T Ghildren, Sauvegarde, Ja Beisler 5 Report on the psychological consequences of 
ee Dr. > 
the war, Sauvegarde, February 1947- 
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Another reason is slum life. The child tri 
squalid poverty of his sordid surroundings. 

Uneniployment due to the war may also be justifiably suggested. 
Only too often we find that boys of 14 and over cannot-find work. 
Owing to their low standard of education, they cannot as a rule 
attend vocational training centres and, because of the incidental 
expenses involved; craftsmen are increasingly reluctant to take young 
apprentices into their workshops. 

Non-attendance at school by children of school age is also a 


factor. Too many children in our great cities attend school 
sporadically and no more. 


es to get away from the 


i h make him a street 


mogeny is, none the less, very strong: 
For instance, the break-up of the famil 


providing a warm family atmosphe 
have seen happy and united famili; 
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painful injuries he suffers, - 


es in slums. 
father or thi 


The captivity of many fathers and their deportation — f litical 
reasons or for forced labour — have increased the Bud iD itic: 
which the family has been bro Boys w 8) por Cases n 
mothers. Some soon rebelled agai cre left with their 
phenomenon of mother-fixation, Which is es , 
psycho-analysis, appeared; but both types 
exacting, and rejected the mother's authority. 
the street, particularly as it was then the SOS 
dealings. I have, in fact, observed that certain 
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spend their time in the street after their father's return from 
captivity, owing either to a jealousy-complex towards the father, or 
to მ determination to reject any authority. *Don't bother to intro- 
duce me to your husband" one boy said to his mother, referring to 
his father who was just back from captivity; this boy was later to 
appear before me charged with a series of thefts committed after he 
left home. x ს 

Undernourishment due to the war also fostered concealed group 
vagrancy on the part of some children. They went aboutstealing 
food at the expense of the Germans, and frequently also at the 
expense of the French. They also stole petrol, metal, tools and 
clothes, which they exchanged for food or sold on the black market. 
In 1945, L had to deal with a gang of boys between 12 and 14, who — 
used to snatch women’s handbags at rush-hours in the Paris Under- 
ground and spend the stolen money on sumptuous meals in black- 
market restaurants. Moreover, undernourishment, by affecting the 
child’s physical development, increased his psychomotor instability 
and encouraged both truancy and vagrancy. 

Family difficulties were also increased by circumstances due to 
the war: anxieties resulting from separation, fear of bombing and 


^ arrest, the need to spend long hours queueing in front of food 


shops. . . . By a process of permeation, the nervous predisposition 
of the parents affected the child, who turned the more readily to the 
street because his mother, busied with the work of providing food 
for the family, could not supervise his behaviour effectively. 

In addition, what I would call certain fascinating scenes attracted 
many children to the street, where they met and formed gangs. 
For instance, there was the sight of the black-market dealer, doing 
little work, living comfortably and constantly evading economic 
regulations or the police, or, more glorious, a vision of the allied’ 
soldier coming as a liberator. We were all familiar with the military 
camps surrounded by gangs of children, living on familiar terms 
with the soldiers and helping them, but ‘‘cadging’’ unscrupulously. 

These reflections on the causes underlying the formation of gangs 
will help us to a better understanding of their characteristics. 

The wish to form gangs represents an effort to make up for the 
lack of affection I have mentioned. To grow and develop, every 
child needs the warmth of affection. If the family cannot give it to 
him but is instead a source of injury for the child, he seeks it 
elsewhere. This sometimes explains a young boy’s sentimental 
adventures. It almost always explains his joining a band. The band 
is a group of chums. They like each other. They may be willing to 
help each other. They may even forgive a breach of the code among 
friends. the dictates of the heart finding excuse for one who has not 
“Kept the rules”, I know of a boy whom the gang readily forgave 
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after he had spent some "gang money" which was to have been 
used for organizing a weck-end camp. “He never had any money", 
said his comrades. “We were wrong to make him treasurer.” Some- 
times younger boys are taken under the gang’s protection. These are 
features which indicate the potential emotional forc 

The gang also endows the child with its power. T 
essential characteristics. In it and through it, each 
his power. Those who obey — often children who a 
ced, emotional and slightly defective — realize that 
whole. Their feeling of inferiority, maintained and d 
family, grows less. Those who give the orders—| 
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a girl. The proceeds of a theft must be fairly shared, although boys, 
like grown-ups, often find excellent reasons for not observing strict 
equality and for dividing the proceeds to the advantage of the 
Strongest. 

The honour of the gang satisfies feelings which are strong in 
most children. From that it derives its emotional force. A sense 
of justice insists that equal efforts shall be matched by equal results. 
There is also a sense of the value. of, and the obligations entailed by, 
the pledged word. ý 

have often had occasion to note manifestations of this sense of 
honour in the anti-social group; I remember a boy of thirteen and 
a half, the leader ofa gang of young pickpockets, who, when questioned 
and confronted with his friends and accomplices, said: “I have never 
Seen these gentlemen.” There was the sense of honour in those 
Words, and also the desire to behave like a grown-up. i 

The influence of the band is also apparent in the fact that by its 
Collective approval it absolves each member from the sense of guilt. 
Inhibition disappears. This effect is particularly remarkable because, 
When a child commits an offence as a member of a gang, it develops 

„in him a realization of the importance of his acts: in seeing his 
friends acti imself. L 

The ee ee in its various forms of expression, thus 

appears to be a phenomenon of group psychology. It permeates 
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of a disused strongpoint in the suburbs, and in the absence of. any 
educational guidance may continue by way of breaking into vaults, 
warehouses and fair booths. 

The gang often fulfils the urge to play by imitating grown-ups 
and taking its models from the types of humanity it encounters in its 
own locality — thieves, traffickers, gamblers, souteneurs — types to 
which both the screen and the press often give too much attention. 
The boys play at burglars and soon become burglars in fact. They 
get hold of an automatic pistol, or a knuckle-duster, and one day 
they may stupidly use it. They cast themselves as gangsters and one 
day they play their parts in reality. 

These observations help us to realize a fundamental difference 
between gangs of adults and gangs of children. The former are 
constituted with a clearly defined criminal purpose. 'The latter, 
coming into being spontaneously in an effort to make 
tional starvation, seck to satisfy a youthful need for am 
adventure. Of course, they commit crimes, but in mo 
are only the result of the grouping together of. young boys who are 
already anti-social. They do not band together in order to steal; they 
band together, and afterwards they steal. 

While the desire for adventure ani 


crime, a further cause of misbehaviour is the child's neéd for 
enjoyment, which for him is a fundamental need. I shall not try to 
assess the part played by each of these motives in anti-social group 
activities; that would be to misunderstand the complexity and inter- 
connexion of the psychological factors. The point to be noted is that, 
once a gang has been formed, its members will let pass no chance 
of satisfying their craving for enjoyment and easy pleasure. If they 
need to, they will commit offences. 

I would add that when a boy’s natural impulsiveness and 
aggressiveness have never been checked by education—indeed 
they have often been sustained and increased—he will, for his 
greater satisfaction, give free rein to these tendencies with and 
within the gang. 

Psycho-analysts should not assume from this that the child 
achieves a state of nervous equilibrium in the gang through the 
mechanisms of compensation and liberation. I have often been 
Struck by the uneasy, unbalanced or neurotic condition of many 
young delinquents — conditions frequently originating in emotional 
or domestic injuries. The majority of these boys were members of 
gangs, but the curative effect had been nil. The compensations were 
wrong, and the passions had found release in vain, The reason for 
the gang’s inability to overcome states of dis: 


Pa mee ON CLCOL A turbance, of affective 
trouble, of anxiety, is its inability to sublimate, to suggest intellectual 
and social objectives. 
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The last part of the present study will therefore deal with the 
question of the gang's readjustment to society. à 

It will, of course, sometimes be necessary to break up a gang. T'he 
anomalies — social or psychological — of certain of the members may 
require educational or medical treatment, or drastic psychotherapy 
in special centres. The social harmfulness of the group may have 
reached such a pitch that the more active of its members need a 
temporary change of scene which may take any of several forms: a 
rehabilitation centre, placing in a family, or, in some cases, placing 
under detention. 

The decision will almost invariably be made by a children’s court 
as a result of an offence, or persistent vagabondage, or at the request 
of the parents. 

However, children's courts should realize that in many cases a 
youth's best training for liberty will be liberty itself. So far as possible, 
we want to induce him to think and to will, to choose and elect, to 
resist both his own impulses and temptations from without, to 
accept social discipline and even a degree of personal sacrifice for the 
general good, to manage his.own life and his own wages, and to 

„organize his work and leisure. For this reason, and unless there are 
social or psychological reasons against it or the protection of society 


> 4equifes another course, juvenile courts can make the acquisition of. 


these essential values easier by leaving the young delinquent at 
liberty but under firm educational guidance. This is the result 
secured by placing minors on probation, as the system is known in 
the United States and Great Britain, or in ''liberté surveillée” as 
provided for under the laws of France (much improved by the 
Order of 2 February 1945), Belgium and Switzerland and many 
other countries. However, from my own long experience in the use 
of this system in Paris and the suburbs, which are under my charge 
(about one-sixth of the whole) I have passed more than 1,200 
such sentences in the last four years. I know that a minor so 
sentenced who belongs to a street gang almost always rejoins it. Tt 
is his natural environment, sometimes more natural than his family 
circle. The conclusion is obvious. We must work on the gang; we 
must treat the individual by treating the group; reform must be 
effected simultaneously on a group and on an individual basis. Each 
boy presents problems and so does the gang; the two sets of problems 
are closely bound up together and an answer must be found to both. 

Secondly, not every boys' gang comes before the children's 
courts. Its members’ delinquency may have remained “unofficial” 
or concealed, their vagabondage too well masked to justify action 
by the law. But the gang is not on that account less anti-social. Its 
defences mus t be breached, its education taken in hand, In France 
that task has been laid on the preventive squads. 
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We are still at the stage of experiments. One of the carliest of these 
has been proceeding at Lille since 1943 under the aegis of Messrs. 
Tireloy and Assathiany. At the date of writing, extremely interesting 
results are being secured in Paris by Mr. Deligny with the “La 
Cordée" group, and by Mr. Ardouvin of the “Amis des Enfants de 
Paris”. Very good work is also being done at Nancy by the “Club des 
Intrépides”, and in other provincial towns. 

In the present study, however, I wi: 
the “Friendship Teams” (Equipes d 
have followed from their inception. 

The teams had their origin in the experiences of some of their 
leaders as probation officers of the children’s 
realized that a street boy could be trained only 


sh to concentrate mainly on 
Amitié), whose development we 


team. ... Their task is as much preventivi 
approach more that of the friend and 
human values, than of the supervisor ‘ 
of a minor. 

What is their object? 
group whose link is friendship, 


€ as probationary, and their 
teacher mainly concerned with 
‘checking up” on the behaviour 


-social gang into a ^ 
and to give that group sufficient. 
hich unites it to extend its range 


something 
of fundam 
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I do not Propose to discuss the actual making of contacts. The 
Worker makes his approach to the 


ciously or unconsciously, the 
ing from emotional starvation. 
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"hus, those who approach them must represent a form of compen- 
sation, and here I cannot do better than repeat the fine words of the 
Friendship Teams’ manifesto: “It is our pride that, though the 
gangs are wild and jealous of their freedom, we have always been 
accepted, and after a few months a good proportion of our boys 
! show their attachment.to us and unreservedly accept the friendship 
offered them.” 

| 2 Once the leaders of the team are accepted by the gang, the 
IL affective link soon becomes strong. For that reason it is essential, 
T to make contact easier, that the leaders of friendship teams should 
not appear either as people in more or less close touch with the 


police or as the direct representatives of the magistracy. 

In the United States the police themselves have organized chil- 
dren's clubs. From what I have heard, the officers responsible, of 
Irish origin, are overflowing with generosity and good-feeling. But 
what holds good for the U.S.A. is not necessarily applicable to a 
Latin country of ancient civilization. 

A judge of the Children's Courts must know how to be tactful and 
to remain ‘“‘behind the scenes". He may want to be in close touch 

a with the work of a friendship team. The greater his enthusiasm for 
his work, the more he will want this. But my considered advice to 
5 «him,"and to myself as well, is to remain invisible.. He may have 
gained the confidence of the lads who have appeared before him, but 

he still remains the judge. 

It may accordingly be asked how, in certain circumstances, the 
role of friend can be reconciled with that of probation officer. Is not 
a boy liable to resent his friend's reporting his misbehaviour to the 
judge? The point is a nice on@ But an answer can be found, given 
the good faith which friendship demands. My own view is that the 
boy should himself sign the report of misbehaviour sent by the 
probation officer to the judge. 

Another important point is where to make a start in the training 
to,be given by the leaders of friendship teams. 

Dealing with probation problems, I have repeatedly written that 
an enlightened probation officer’s first step must be to organize all 
sides of the life of the young person in his charge, Here I find myself 
in agreement with Mr. Dacier Falque, in his sound contention that 
a boy is a composite whole. In dealing with an adolescent, it is 
impossible to make an arbitrary division of the various problems he 
presents. It is of course necessary to organize his leisure for him; 
but that will be of value only if, at the same time, care is taken about 
his physical and mental health, feeding, clothing, apprenticeship 
and incorporation into working life. Faced with these questions, the 
friendship teams need financial resources, and also contacts, influence 
and relations with many professional, medical and social bodies, 
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Only in so far as these problems are dealt with can one embark on 
educational activities and organize leisure time by arranging evening 
entertainments, camping and sporting, dramatic, musical and cul- 
tural events. For some boys, a visit to the Comédie Francaise is 


extraordinarily instructive; for others, it is a week-end camp that - 


opens up a new world, ; 

"These considerations bring me to my third point, also funda- 
mental. Some of the boys in the gang turned team cannot be left 
with their families. Bad and cramped accommodation can be dis- 
counted if parents and children are living together in harmony and 
affection. But living conditions which constantly subject the boys to 
affective disturbances, by giving.them an insistent feeling of injust- 
ice or ill-luck, cannot but be a serious hindrance to training given 


Y these cause, in their victims, 
real nervous exhaustion; the adolescent becomes less and less stable 


on drink; the meals are never cooked; 
until the early hours of the morning; 
Another boy accepts the prostitution o: 
able stroke of fate, 

Where conditions are of this 
subjected to them from their homes. The frien 


ill go off daily to their work or 
nce of the system of “direct” 
and human form. I frequently 
t, if applied by instructors of 
character, natural or acquired, 
e. 


being. One day, it must vanish of itself. At 
vill pass from childhood to manhood, 

last part of our study—direct consideration 
n of fitting each individual boy into Society 


This brings us to the 
of the absorbing questio 
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by the social reintegration of the gang. To state the problem in these 
terms is to enquire whether the gang as such has any educational 
value. 

'There' is in fact reason for asserting that even in an antisocial 
gang the first signs of the social spirit may be found. What are they 2 
I have been at pains to.stress that in most cases children form gangs 
in consequence of a lack of family affection. The good comradeship 
they seek by way of compensation is a first step in the direction of 
altruism. A boy agrees to give up something to help a chum. That is 
a primitive instance of the love of one's neighbour, without which it 
is hard indeed to construct a society. 

By embarking on group enterprises, good or bad, and by living as 
a group, the children become aware of the necessity of accepting a 
measure of discipline for the success of a joint undertaking and for 
accepting and performing a task. Here we can see the first prompt- 
ings of the law of human brotherhood, the beginnings of a social 
conscience and the first traces of a sense of responsibility to others. 

The feeling of gang loyalty, built, as I have emphasized, on the 
twofold sense of justice and obligation, is another powerful tool both 


socially and individually. 
Finally, we think that the emotional consideration of not offending 


=anyone of whom one is fond is more likely to be present in an 


adolescent as a member of a group than in one approached on an 
individual basis. The former will abstain from thieving, because he 
does not wish to “embarrass” the leader of a team. This is a very 
elementary moral reaction, no doubt, but it is one that inspires 
human conduct very frequently. s 

These various factors can be turned to account by enlightened 
educators all the more easily in that, as we have already seen, the 
forces of “collective mentality”, though often operating uncon- 
sciously, produce the result that the "style" of the gang quickly 
becomes the “style” of each of its members. Tf the group relies to 
some extent on what may be described as “socially positive” features, 
we may expect that its style of life and that of its members will 
evolve accordingly. at 

The effectiveness of the work done will increase proportion- 
ately to the completeness of any of several processes of identifica- 
tion — identification with the friend accepted by the gang (“he’s 
a great guy"), or identification with some friend who plays an 
increasingly active part as the gang changes into a team. However, 
we must not close our eyes to the danger inherent in such identifica- 
tion. It is well to be sensitive to the influence of example, to wish to 
model one's personality on that of one who is loved and admired. 
But we must avoid the dangers of the “Fuhrer” mystique. What we 
are trying to do is to train adolescents as free men. They must later 
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know how to run their lives themselves, how to make choices and 
take decisions. We must keep them free of the oppressive deter- 
minism arising from attachment to a leader, which has much 
attraction for the young. One day the grown-up friend must leave 


the gang; the gang must split up of itself, but the results achieved 
must remain. 


pointed out, the gang steals 

m of its members. Its domin- 
ricity, which are demonstrably 
mmediate personal gain is of 
erm result profitable to all. 


lies however in its “closed” nature, 
5 Transforming ag is in itself a great achievement 
in training, but the task will b 


case of children who have suffered from 
poverty, lack of family affection, and parental or social injustice, and 
ency to imagine that, before the bludgeonings 
st defend itself against its neighbour, be wary, 
remain on guard, and often even strike first, the better to protect 
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itself. As an example, the leaders of the friendship teams met serious 
difficulties when, during the early months of the experimept, they 
wished to take several gangs camping on the same site. The boys 
were suspicious. They did not pitch in together. If team games were 
organized, the aggressive instincts of both parties found release in 
insult and violence. À travelling summer camp in the Alps, however, 
produced good results. Communal meals, evening entertainments, 
2 week-end outings, and dramatic, musical and sporting events 
d succeeded in bringing boys of different gangs together. Here, we 
, were on the right road. მ Y 
If the results secured from training by movements such as the 
friendship teams and preventive squads are fruitful, the public 
authorities and international organizations owe it to themselves to 
give those movements their moral and financial support; they must 
not be afraid of a social expedient just because it is new. It should 
also be remembered that work in the streets or in a youth club costs 
a country less than systematically organized re-education in a 
boarding establishment. Re-education establishments will always be 
needed, but let us have sufficient imagination, initiative and enter- 
. prise to conceive and to will the existence of other means and other 
possibilities for the social readaptation of delinquent children. I am 
stonfinced that if one day a movement to aid childhood in moral 
danger, as recommended in France by my friends Drs. Préaut and 
Romain and Messrs. Henri Joubrel and Pierre Goutet, comes to life 
on a world scale, the matters which led to the establishment of the 
friendship teams will find a place among its chief concerns. 


1 lement to Mr. Justice Chazal’s report is the follow- 
აას "Mae Padoux, Advocate at the Paris Court of Appeal, 


ing note b გ $ 
E i Friendship Teams’ travelling camp in the summer 


who ran the 
of 1949. 


August the Friendship Teams organized a travelling 
ys aged from 13 to 17. It was primatily for mem- 
which Friendship Teams had taken under 
წ it included also some boys sent by various sections 
აა. სრულის ON Almost all the boys had been brought 
r offences. 

Defor »» ააა, d from Culoz (Ain) to Morez (Jura), making 
its main halts at Culoz, Aix-les-Bains, Rumilly, Annecy, Belle- 
arde, Gex, Les Rousses, and Morez (with one day in Switzerland). 
H The Friendship Teams consider that the results were satis- 
A on and that the experiment should be repeated. ‘Those who 
took part have all told us that they enjoyed it, and there was no 


untoward incident of any importance. 


From 3 to 20 
camp for 30 bo e 
bers of the “gangs 
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‘This prolonged travel by three “gangs”. (which the Friendship 
'Teams made a point of keeping in their usual formation) calls for 
the following comments : 

(1) The transference of these young town-dwellers to the moun- 
tains, where they encountered a new climate and different living 
conditions and had to contend with quite.a new set of circum- 
stances, apparently did not make them feel at all out of their element. 

(2) Each of them continued to be “himself” and was apparently 
impervious to the external influences that might have caused a 
radical change in his mode of life. This may be said even more 
confidently of the “gangs” regarded not as groups of individuals 
but as entities in themselves. The “gang” continued to exist as a 
phenomenon, with its own characteristics, rea 
of life. 

(3) Although each individual adapted himself more readily than 
was expected to the demands of a tour, the "gang" during the 
whole three weeks, made no effort to adapt itself or organize itself 
collectively, as was really essential. It showed no signs of self- 
discipline. Everyone's innate individualism was respected, even 
though it was to the detriment of the common good. A “gang”, 
left to itself, is incapable of organizing itself. Indeed, it seems 
to feel no need to do so. i > ge 

(4) The group adopts, without realizin 
its stronger personalities. This perso 
but simply one whom the others in 
because he gives them a fecling of security. He is the “boss”, the 
leader, though he would be very surprised to learn that he was. 

(5) This experiment has proved beyond a doubt that the “gang” is 
unquestionably a reality. Not only is it a phenomenon which 


there is no escaping, but it may perhaps form the starting-point 
for educational training. 


The experiment has showed also t 


ctions and style 


g it, the tone set by one of 
nality is not the “big shot”, 
stinctively follow, doubtless 


hat the gang is not an arti- 
ple in search of distraction- 
ponds, on the psychological 
ss. All these boys are starved 
mal or broken homes. They 
emotional void. Consequently 
at issue than mere friendship 
that these out-and-out individ- 
ch other. The “gang” shares 
sed to; in actual fact it fails to 


It answers a deep need, and corres 
level, to a kind of transference-proce: 
emotionally because of their abnor: 
want the group, therefore, to fill this 
there is something much deeper 
between them. It should be noted 
ualists have no secrets from ea 
everything. Or rather, it is suppo: 
do so. 


From the discussions w. 


„Which followed the reading of Mr. Justice 
Chazal’s report some int 


eresting features regarding the psychology 
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of these asocial children emerged, which it is worth while here 
setting down. L 

As regards the Friendship Teams, the greatest difficulty they meet 
with is that some boys take them for policemen. To avoid this 
confusion in the children’s minds, the members of the Friendship 
Teams should have a definite profession, so that the children 
: understand that friendship is the only motive for their intervention. 

' Although some boys, when approached singly, have refused the 
friendship offered them, the gangs, on the contrary, have never 
rejected it. But the plan can succeed only if it is based on complete 
confidence between the boys of the gang and the leaders of the 
teams. 

Most of these leaders are young men of between 20 and 30 who 
are no longer active “boy scouts". The teams’ first task is to find 
work for all the members of the gang, most of whom are usually out 
of work, and then to feed and clothe them. 

In the majority of cases, the boys band together because of their 
bad homes, which many boys refuse to let the Friendship Teams 
visit. The team replaces their family and gives them the affection 
which they need. In some cases, when the depravity of his family is 
thwarting a child's own good will, it is necessary to remove him from 

“the family temporarily. That is why hostels for young people are 
required. Later, when the boy’s new character is firmly established, 
there is no danger in his seeing his parents again. ^ 7 

As regards accommodating normal and delinquent children in the 

same workers’ hostel, experience shows that only by mixing these two’ 
cond group be prevented from developing a com- 
“delinquent children”. Moreover, these hostels can 
children, even those with a family, especially 
in facilitating their apprenticeship. Thus at Brussels and ‘Toulouse 
there arə centres known as “Young Workers Hostels j where the 
boardere are two-thirds normal children and one-third delinquents 
who have been sent there by the Judge. : 

Recruitment of the Friendship Teams presents a difficult problem, 
at has limited the number of children 8 gangs they 
have dealt with so far, although the number is steadily increasing. 
The various youth movements, students’ associations, groups of 
teachers, and high schools all provide leaders for the teams. 

So n 8o children's gangs have been tracked down in Paris, but 
a greater number have not yet been discovered. It should be empha- 
sized that these gangs can in no way be regarded as ი. of bg 
gangsters. They are fora by per come together because 

i roper family surr s. თას 
of VI e gangs—of boys and girls— but no girls gangs, 
doubtless because in the case of the girls the “group spirit" is lacking. 


groups can the se 
plex about being 
be of service to normal 


and it is this th 
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STREET CHILDREN 


by Dr. Maria VENTURINI 


I do not intend, in these remarks, to give yet another description 
of the conditions in which Italian children are still living today, five 
years after the end of the war. 

In spite of all the efforts that have been made, we can still see in 
all young Italians the effects of the dreadful wa 
much destruction in material and moral life. T. 
obvious in the south, where the resumption 0 
paralysed for other, age-old reasons. 

In particular, the situation is most serious in Naples; I shall 
quote a few figures which will give a better idea than words 
could do of the problem arising from vagrancy among children 
in Italy. te 

Let us take the question of housing; even before the war 
families were living in so-called “basement” dwellings, Le. in a 
.single room below street level. The only light came from the door- 
way, and four to six people, with their animals, would be huddled 
together in the wretched room. The war destroyed one hundred 
thousand houses, and half a million people are now living, from 
three to 18 together, in hutments, barracks, "granaries" and 
caves, either without any sanitary provision or Sharing it with 
dozens of other people. The granaries, for instance, are enormous. 
gloomy storehouses for wheat built by the Bourbons, gashed by 
bomb explosions in many places, where 400 families live in heart- 
rending conditions with no privacy; two or three families may share 
a single large room with only one small window; the families are 
only so far separated as they feel decency requires, and their sense 
of decency has been greatly shaken by long inurement to this 
animal existence. 4 

The caves are much more unhealthy. I can still feel the icy 
atmosphere in them and see the wild, drawn, bloodless faces of the 
women and children I found there, begging for a house. There are 
three caves at Capodimonte and Margellina where more than 
roo families, or at least 500 persons, are living together, They are 
long passages dug out of the hillside, without air or light; water and 
hygienic facilities are all at the entrance to the cave. Other families, 


r which wrought so 
he damage is most 
f normal life is also 


many 
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again, are living scattered in smaller caves, and hundreds more 
among the rubble of ruined houses. If a relief organization such as 
the Italian Mission Service manages to save a few families ffom this 
atmosphere and installs them in wooden huts or small houses, 
others rush in to take their place; this happened with rrr families. 

What about the schools ? 

Out of 54,000 children between the ages of four and six, only 
7,000 are able to attend a nursery school. 

According to the same official statistics, 56,000 classrooms are 
required for primary schools. The existing classrooms are inadequate 
and have to accommodate an average of 63 pupils each. In one 
district, containing a quarter of the total population of the town, 
there are only III classrooms. 

As far as secondary schools are concerned, there is still a shortage 
of 200 classrooms in the town, but many of the present premises are 
quite unsuitable from the point of view of health. In the country 
there are only about half the premises required. 1 

For these reasons, only 83,025 out of 137,000 children of com- 
pulsory elementary school age actually attended school last year 
(and often for only two hours every other day). 

Where are the thousands of children who run away from the caves 
and*granaries, who do not go to the State schools and cannot pay 
the high fees of the private schools? In the street. Where are the 
thousands of others who attend school for two hours a day ? In the 
street, which is, after all, more attractive than the dark, old, tumble- 
down classrooms, and where they can pick up a few cigarettes, a few 


pence and, perhaps, bring off something profitable. 


ies წ 1 expert, a sympathetic man whose 
shat a Neapolitan lega ს. იი f 
მია. him into touch with the tragic position of the children, 


: i ject: 
has written op ie nitions produce a state of affairs from which 
children სოლე transference of home life to the street. It is 
quite common to Sc people cooking, doing their washing, and even 
sleeping in the street. The house ceases to be the safe refuge so 
essential to young children. The baby pesas a home, pnie narrows 
down for him the great, wide world, giing aimi Sa omain in 
proportion with his own small size. I a child is driven. out into the 
Street, he feels lost, and very often his early Inne Eee is corrupted, 
for the house is a protection andie pounga mE d AS the 
circumference of his life is constantly expan 28 an » earliest 
social contacts are left nro just at the time when they 
watched. 
Should be most ფანია. climate, infantile mortality in Naples is 
mue i ats towns. The figures are very high for the first 
et of life, and most of the children examined at the children's 
] ‘ 
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clinic are either generally undernourished or suffering from anaemia, 
rickets or a serious deficiency of various vitamins. 

Thus, the reasons for juvenile vagrancy in a number of towns in 
some parts of Italy are: unemployment and resulting poverty; lack 
of accommodation or barbarous housing conditions; the shortage of 
schools, giving rise to illiteracy and ignorance; and the very low 
standard of social life. 

However, although circumstances in Italy are such as might give 
rise to the formation of “gangs” of vagrants (‘‘vagrants” meaning 
children that wander about aimlessly, more or less criminally 
inclined, having no link left with their original home or surround- 
ings), we may say that, if such gangs were ever formed, they lasted 
only a short time; the phenomenon is not serious enough to 
constitute a social problem. 

The replies to my enquiries from high officials in the Police or 
Children's Courts, the Statistical Office or Children's Ci 
were all unanimous on this point. Immediately after th 
there were a few groups of juveniles bent on crime or trying to secure 
the wherewithal to live—in the Abruzzi, for instance, or in the 
neighbourhood of Milan—so as to avoid falling into the hands of the 
partisans and being punished as they deserved for helping the S.S. 
But these bands or other isolated gangs were fairly quickly absotbed~ - 
into society as it became normal again, were brought before the 
courts, or were taken into children's villages, which were quickly 
organized, as at Lanciano and Civitavecchia. On the other hand, it 
is true that many juveniles, some of them very young, were ind 
still are, taken into adult gangs. For instance, where there were lar, e 
stocks of equipment left behind by the allied troops, particularl tn 
Leghorn and Naples, gangs of thieves enlisted poor children 1. y; 
in the street who, being small and agile, could get into die is 
us easily MEAE being seen and without endangering the eU. 
of the gangs. The same thing happened, and is sti : : 
ships coming into port. Sr pee all happening, with 

It is obvious that the groups of children seen in the streets are 
not gangs organized for criminal purposes., They are childr hi 
family ties have been weakened by economic and soci TEN S 
stances, 50 that, for practical purposes, they are in contádi uH 
moral influence. They fear the law, but do not respect it: th with no 
on the outskirts of the criminal world without actual]. d ae ae 
the criminal class; and re-education, applied in time, ue pec 
They are really *'street urchins”; someti ჭ save them: 


2 mes they go about j 
with some elementary sort of organized leaders ურა ვებ 


In my opinion, the question whe ther morall and i 
lected boys do or do not form vagra nt gan i ee 


r ! 0 £5 15 not very important 
‘from the social point of view, because the fact that us Mise mend 


ommunities, 
€ Liberation 
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banded together in this way may be due to purely external cir- 
cumstances; in Italy, for example, the physical conditions are not 


, such as to encourage the formation of gangs, i.e., large deserted 


spaces where legal or illegal means of livelihood can be found, and 
easily accessible hiding places. In Italy, moreover, family ties still 
survive strongly, even, when reduced to an elementary form; they 
are particularly strong in southern Italy. Boys may stay away for 
whole days together in the fine season, for it is pleasanter to sleep 
in the open than in over-crowded and suffocating rooms, hovels 
without air or light, caves, or the cellars of ruined houses. But they 
always come back home, to their family, where they have, incid- 


-entally, to take what they get by begging or their daily harvest of 


cigarette ends. 

This is confirmed by enquiries from the Juvenile Branch of the 
Police which was instituted in Rome last year: out of 267 boys 
arrested between March and December 1948, only 35 came from 
other districts and 17 were children from Rome arrested elsewhere. 
Most of them were sent back to their families. I must point out 
immediately that this low figure for boys actually *caught" for 
vagrancy or begging should not mislead us. The same authorities 
all acknowledge that the number of boys who should be arrested 


-bec&use they are unemployed and begging in the streets of Rome is 


much larger; but what is the use of arresting them, calling in the 
family, lecturing the father or mother and then handing the child 
over to them again ? The next day he would go back to idling and 
begging; he would simply move to another district. The family 
exploits the children, either because it has no sense of responsibility 
or because unemployment and poverty make it impossible to live 
without stealing. In any case, the family is almost always a party 
to the children's misdeeds. 

The number of children reported to the Juvenile Court in Naples 
is going up. One thing which brings home the true circumstances 
of children in Naples is the kindly and understanding attitude of the 
judicial authorities towards these neglected boys who have often 
committed offences because there is no one to look after them. 
Senior police officials and magistrates tell you of cases where they 
have had, or still have, to close their eyes and pretend ignorance. 
It may be bad legally, but it is human. “What am I to do," one 
senior officer of the Carabinieri asked me, “when, on coming to the 
office at night, I find the staircase half-blocked by human beings, 
men, women and children, sleeping on the steps under newspapers, 
for warmth, in winter?” “What answer can I give,” one magistrate 
said to me, “to a boy who asks me to sentence him again because 
he has not had anything to eat at home for six days and he does not 
want to go back to stealing ?” 
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Some of the attempts that have been made to help these children 
are particularly interesting because they throw light, at the same 
time, upon their psychology; the following is an example: 

A number of vagrant children, boys and girls between the ages 
of eight and 14, used to come down from one of the crowded Roman 
suburbs and break into the garden of the Centre for the industrial 
rehabilitation and professional training of partisans, prisoners, 
deportees, etc. The children were driven away several times, but 
repeatedly came back into the courtyard, trying to reach the kitchen 
to get some bread. One day it was decided to give up part of the 
community's daily meal in order to feed the children; at one point, 
with the object of keeping them off the Street, it was suggested to 
them that they should earn their meal by working in the garden of 
the house; the next day, no one came to get a meal. People went to 
look for them in the Bietralata district where they lived, and found 
that a report had gone round that “they weren't giving any more 
meals down at the partisans’ place". The children to whom the 
suggestion had been made that they should work to earn their meal 
had spread the rumour among the other children of the area. “Don’t 
you want to work?” one of the boys was asked. “No,” he answered, 
“because you don’t give me any money.” “But the soup you eat 
costs money." “No, it doesn’t; we've seen you giving it to the dogs." 
Obviously, the children thought an attempt was being made to 
exploit them. 

Our experience with these vagrant children and, later on, obsery- 
ation of their behaviour, when 100 or so of them Were accommodated 
in the ANPI community for war-handicapped children financed by 
the Ministry of Labour, have led us to two basic conclusions: 

(1) The psychological consequence of the absence of any real gang 
organization among these children is that their readaption to 
Social life is more difficult. j 

The form of revolt against society which takes the form of 


generosity among the members of the gang. 

An educational worker has a comparatively easy task if he en- 
deavours to insert himself into the organization, giving it some 
constructive social purpose. On the other hand, in the concealed 
and individual type of vagrancy characteristic of Italian children 
all the circumstances—neglect, poverty, fear—work against aii 
In the anti-social attitude of the Bang, there is a certain conscious 
community, but our Vagrants are anti-social and at the same time 
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absolutely unaware of their position. Aggressive instincts may 
turn into persecution mania, and the children may lose all faith 
in society and even in life. A victimization complex may even 
persist long after the children's circumstances and atmosphere 
have changed. The slightest setback makes them desperate. After 

- two years of family life in a community, one child, who seemed to 
have become perfectly normal again, was afraid of failing his 
examinations and said to us : “If I don’t pass, I don't care, I shall 
jump in the river.” “You have time to take the examination again,” 
he was told. “No, I haven't," he replied, “all the jobs will have 
gone if I waste time.” No one had ever mentioned unemployment 
to him. It was simply lack of self-confidence, and fear of life, 
similar to that of the child we have already mentioned who did 
not want to be forced to steal. 

Moreover, it is difficult for a teacher to bring about the re- 
generation of these children, because their repressed aggressive 
instinct is turned against him as soon as they realize that they 
have nothing to fear from him. : à t 

(2) The survival of links with the family, either when the child is 
still a vagrant or when he has been taken into a community, is also 
detrimental to his re-education. In this connexion, we have made 

USA very convincing observations, which I shall summarize 


· 


2 PE community, 15 per cent of the children still had both 


parents alive, 25 per cent Were orphans, and 55 per cent had lost 
their fathers. All had been living more or less as vagrants. 

To begin with, we were convinced that the use of the same 
methods (self-government, family education, active methods of 
DEI S uil produce the same result, taking into &ccount, 
eeu, inc natural differences in the children S characters. : 

We fourid, however, that in fact each of the different categories 
mentioned above reacted, as a group, in the same way, and required 


i nt: 1 
es PES had been brought up by parents or guardians 
P dence of a great capacity for recovery. 


f : ave evi 
immediately g alize that they were loved. It was not 


r the first to realize t Pies : 
p di showed optimism and a spirit of co-operation. 


h quicker than the others in acquiring a certain 
er Eug P "eliability in work. and study. It should be 
S that they were of very different ages and came from 


E f Italy. 
different parts l fie father and mother were unmoved by 
(b) Those Ta tenderness and all signs of affection. 
kind words, hich could scarcely be called “distrust” because 


8 k 
Cold hostility, r indifference and callousness in it, made 


there was too much utte 
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it almost impossible to establish any emotional link with them. 
Some of them, as soon as any remark was made to them, criticized 
us for not using corporal punishment. “I need beating—beating 
is good for boys." It was obvious that they felt the need of pro- 
tection against themselves. They saw imaginary injustices in 
everything and their protests always took a passive form. They 
refused to eat, to go out, etc. They were won over only when they 
saw what the position was, that is, only by the personal sacrifices 
of the grown-ups, especially when the latter appealed to them 
directly. They then began to take an active part in the life of the 
community, when they had regained confidence in those res- 
ponsible; their social sense then showed itself in a tendency to 
protect the younger children. ) 

So far as work is concerned, it proved difficult to bring them 
round to the idea of “working for nothing". The fear of exploi- 
tation lasted much longer than with the other children. A boy of 
eight was one day sweeping the garden on his own initiative. 
When someone said to him “Your friends will be very glad to 
find the garden tidy," he immediately stopped work and said: 
“Do you think they'll pay me?" “They have no money, you 
know, but they will thank you," to which the reply was: “Oh! 
well, I’m not silly enough to work for them!” TE 

On the other hand, from the outset, they worked very hard 
indeed at their lessons. 

The youngest boys, about six, seven or eight years old, had 
suffered less deeply from neglect, but were inclined to steal. Even 
now they occasionally relapse into their old habits, but it is 
possible to get them to admit their faults of their own free will, 
provided that the other children are not told, 

A fuller analysis would lead us too far, but what I hav 
shows that the absence of the protection which a child 
naturally receive from his parents seems, 
aggravated by the fact that the parents the 

The children cannot even imagine being 
not because they have lost faith i 


e said 
should 
in these cases, to be 
mselves are still alive. 


Their fear of exploitation and their grasping attitude as regards 


fact that no one has ever worked 
to manage by themselves. They 
y way of readjusting them to 
ging their tendency to look after 


orate in small groups, by getting 


them to work in small teams for Some remuneration. 
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By this method, very satisfactory results ‘have been obtained; 
the financial difficulties of the community have been a help; as the 
children were fairly soon induced to agree to give up the small 
sums they had earned in order to buy a ball, books, etc., for 
community use. 

The behaviour of these children is much easier to explain 
when they are compared with the orphans who, as they have 
never had a family, have at least not been disappointed in their 
parents. ^ 

(c) The children who have lost one parent are the most difficult 
to readjust. Searching enquiries have shown us that, in every 
case, they took to a vagrant life because they “could not stand 
their mother". 

In some instances, the child himself makes this admission; in 
others, the mother acknowledges the fact. 

The whole force of the mother’s suffering and misery falls on the 
children. She seeks material or emotional compensation for-the 
loss she has suffered, and interferes with her son's freedom and 
individuality. The children try to escape and, more or less 
consciously, feel guilty for so doing. For that reason they become 
weak, and degenerate from vagrancy into idleness, having no 

"interest in learning or working for themselves. Instability and an 
incapacity for sustained attention, which are characteristic of all 
maladjusted children, are found at their worst in these youngsters. 
Moreover, it is very difficult to rid them of the habit of lying and 
hypocrisy. The highest percentage of bed-wetters is also found 
among them. 

On the other hand, they work enthusiastically to organize the 
- community. They take refuge in the community, which they find 
is both a means of readjustment to society and, at the same time, 
an excuse to escape from it. I might comment at length on this 
point, but what concerns us here is the fact that this type of 
behaviour is particularly dangerous, as it is impossible to remove 
the causative factor. 

We cannot say to the child: “You must forget your mother,” 
and it is very difficult to bring women in the depths of misery and 
distress to reason. It is a hard thing to say, but the most hopeful 
cases are those in which the mother has herself, legally or illegally, 
found a means of escape from her solitude and unhappiness. 

I have described some of our experiments in order to show that, 
in our opinion, it is not possible to eradicate vagrancy by purely 
material means—by providing food, clothing and teaching. 

We have come across families, living in the utmost poverty, 
where there were no vagrant children. 

In any case, the family circumstances are at the root of vagrancy 
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and the children have to be removed from those circumstances; 
morcover, we have to be familiar with the situation in order to 
find the best method of treating the-children. Children's com- 
munities or villages therefore seem to us to be the only way of 
readapting them to society. But towns like Naples, and Southern 
Italy in general, where circumstances are the most wretched and 
` therefore the most conducive to vagrancy, are just the areas where 
assistance is least developed and least co-ordinated; it is therefore 
urgently necessary to organize children’s communities in those 
regions. 
It is essential, however, that the communities should have the 
Support of experts, doctors, psychologists, etc., who will follow 


up and complete the miracles already accomplished by the love 
and understanding of 


For this purpose, a 
and educational treat 
(SIAME) was set upi 


doctors, Specialists, psychologists, sociologists, jurists and social 


by organizing cohferences and regional or nation-wide meetings 
ს 


to provide information about problems affecting children, and to~ 


promote collaboration between doctors, psychologists and teachers, 
the use of active methods in education and re-education, the 
foundation of appropriate institutions, such as children’s 
communities, etc. 

life, the SIAME set up several branches 
ly; and these branches, in their turn, are 
fostering and encouraging all enterprises whose Purpose it is to 
discover practical ways of helping the children, 
vay, to arouse interest in these problems 
, for their Solution is essential to the 


] f similar associations of educational 
„Workers could be established 10 every country, it would then be 


easier to study and solve our common problems internationally, 
by pooling the valuable experience gained in all quarters, 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CAUSES OF JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 
AND CRIME 


by Dr. KARANIKAS 1, 


The Science of Criminology generally describes vagrancy, at least 
among adults, as the condition of certain individuals living on the 
borderland of society. 

Vagrants, who must not be confused with hardened or pro- 
fessional delinquents, are a burden to society, rather than a social 
danger. i 

Sometimes kind-hearted people show sympathy or pity for these 
maladjusted beings who, mentally speaking, are characterized bya 
lack of will. Vagrants are not criminals who constitute a threat to 
society, but parasites who live at its expense. 

Vagrancy may, however, in some cases, lead to crime. Accord- 

ს ingly, criminal legislation, aware of this danger, is actively concerned 
to find means of combating the “‘asociability” of vagrants. 

—X'compulsory period in an institute where work is enforced is.a 
very effective remedy, especially when accompanied by other safety 
measures. b 4 

Juvenile vagrancy however raises, socially, a very important 
question. It is recognized that the asocial nature of vagrant children 
is a factor liable to breed crime at a rapid rate. 

In juveniles, the asocial and anti-social factors tend to blend. 
Society is accordingly compelled to pay particular attention to this 
question and contemplate effective steps to deal with it, through 
criminal and social legislation. 

The problem has led to innumerable discussions at conferences 
held by various international organizations. It has become clear that 
a solution of the juvenile vagrancy problem would enable anti-social 
behaviour in their elders to be successfully remedied. May not these 
young vagrants, tomorrow, become enemies of society, and even 
callous, repulsive criminals ? 

This consideration has led criminal legislators throughout the 
civilized world to adopt modern scientific ideas on juvenile vagrancy 
and crime. Thus we concentrate no longer on the criminal “act”, 
but on its perpetrator. In other words, we have to change the 
dangerous state of the individual. 

It must be admitted that the theories underlying the “traditional” 


1 Professor of Criminology in the University of Salonica.“ 
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penal code are quite out of date today. The classical idea was that the 
concrete deed, the crime, was a blameworthy act for which its 
author^was responsible; he deserved punishment, because he had 
committed the crime of his own free will, by his own free choice, 
whereas, had he wished, he could have abstained from it. The 
penalty, designed to intimidate, was originally conceived of as 
physical chastisement, which formerly meant corporal punishment 
but nowadays takes the form of deprivation of liberty and a fine; it 
involves also a moral stigma on the offender, displaying him to the 
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In any case} it is useless to seek for the causes of asocial or criminal 
behaviour in a young person's character, for that character is still 
in process of formation and development. It is unfair to Say that 
the juvenile has spontaneously taken to the road of corruption and 
vagrancy that leads to crime. We can in no way tax him with the 
moral and legal responsibility for his offence; the responsibility is 
that of society, which has done nothing to counteract the deplorable 
influence of the various biological and social factors of which he is: 
a victim. 

If the evil effect of biological factors upon juveniles’ behaviour is 
examined more closely, we shall see that syphilis, tuberculosis, 
mental diseases or abnormalities, neurosis, emotional instability or 
lack of balance, proneness to hysteria, unstable moral sense, alco- 
holism, etc., in parents or forbears can lead to serious disturbances 
in the children; and all too often young sufferers have no knowledge 
of the legal bounds of social life. : 

Similarly, a bad social environment inclines young people 
towards asocial and. criminal behaviour. 

The remarkable work of the “positive” Italian school and of 
eminent criminologists like Aschaffenburg, Willmans, Exner, 
Vermacek, Parmele, Sulzerland, Kinberg and several others like 

_ Glusk, Heuyer, Wehut, Donedieu de Vabre, Pinatel, etc., has 
revealed the degrading and corrupting influence of biological and 
social factors upon young people's conduct. 

If we now consider school environment, including not only 
strictly scholastic education but the organization of para-scholastic 
activities, it is unnecessary to emphasize the decisive part played by 
that environment in the moral training of the child, to the end that 
he shall not later become a burden to society, or its enemy. 

Any unsuitable organization of school, para-school or post- 
school activities may to a large degree be instrumental in corrupting 
a child. Unsound teaching leaves large gaps in his knowledge, 
which often prevent him from succeeeding in social life; also it 
frequently neglects the training of his “character, though such 
training is essential if he is to succeed in what he undertakes as a 
man. Further, it fails to encourage, in the child, the growth of an 
independent personality, which will enable him to think and act for 
himself. Yet it is essential that the child should acquire this independ- 
ence if he is later to take part successfully in society's cultural 
activities and make his contribution towards human progress. 

Scholastic, para and post-school education should take as its 
model the Paragon who, according to Homer, made of Achilles “a 
man skilled in thought, word and deed". 

We should dwell a little upon the organization of the child's para- 
and post-school life, for all too often we do not pay it the attention 
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it deserves. Such neglect can have disturbing results, for it may leave 
the juvenile unarmed before the perils concealed in dangerous 
friendships or in pleasures which are as corrupting as they are 
attractive, and against which the young have no protection. 

It is obvious that a child is incapable of restraint in this matter. 
His inferiority complex in the presence of older children gives him 
a thirst for action; he wants to assert himself, not merely by copying 

` his elders but by surpassing them, quite unaware of the dangers he is 
courting. Good organization of his para- and post-school life is 
therefore indispensable, 50 long as it is not based on restrictive 
ideology. T'hat life must be arranged on humanitarian and liberal 
principles, in accordance with the natural national way of life, so 
that the child is protected and does not fall a victim to drugs or sex 
or behave in an anti-social manner. 

The cinema, which might be a powerful means of information and 
education, is more often a purely profit-making, undiscriminating 
venture, showing all too many films designed to pander to man's 
lower instincts and appetites, How many children seek to imitate 
what they have seen on the screen! How many have left home to 
embark on an adventurous or wandering life, slipping perhaps into 
immorality or crime, in imitation of those gangs of miscreants 
whose wretched exploits are shown on the films! a Ty 

Before the war I came across a typical example of this kind of 
behaviour. Two brothers, Christophileas and Andre Cola, killed or 
robbed a number of chauffeurs in Athens. More recently I knew of 
à case where some young people knocked an Athens cinema atten- 
dant senseless so as to break open the till, in which there was only a 
trifling sum of money; and of two cases at Salonica, where a child 
killed his friend to rob him of two gold coins, and another child 
murdered his father for a gold napoleon. 

As regards the cinema, moreover, children have a feverish desire 
to sce all the films of the week, and often resort to immoral practices 
to obtain the price ofa seat. This is a first Step towards vagrancy and 
delinquency; and it is an influence from which girls, too, do not 
escape. i 

Sometimes a child's vagrancy and tenden 

determined, so to speak, by a stroke of fate, 
long illness or early death, his own illegitimacy, 
similar worries at home, and ab 
of divorce. 
_ Sometimes social conditions may produce the same effects, for 
instance, the parents’ immoral or criminal life, poverty and destitu- 
tion in certain social classes, or the fate of refugees and emigrants. 
But unstable social and political conditions due to the war are the 
main factors in the disturbing increase of vagrancy and crime. 


cy to crime may be 
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All these causes together constitute a flood that sweeps children, 
delicately poised on the tree of humanity, into the social mire of 
poverty, asocial activity, vagrancy and delinquency. ë 

The war has had disastrous consequences for youth. After the 
first world war, eminent scientists like my teacher, Professor Exner, 
began to study war’s appalling influence on children's morals. But 
that did not prevent humanity repeating the experiment on an even 
larger scale. 

Will the disastrous results of the last war be so easily forgotten ? 
Can the things we saw, and still see, be effaced from the memory of 
man? I think of how people then lived and of how they are still 
living in my country which, despite the victories of 1940-41, had the 
misfortune to be occupied by enemy troops, who perpetrated 
unheard-of massacres and atrocities. In addition, the enemy occupa- 
tion caused an economic crisis leading to chaos and famine. 

Who can forget the hell in which we lived ? Who can forget those 
dirty, starving children, rooting in the garbage-bins for some 
morsel of food—children who had gradually lost all sense of family 
or school discipline and who, in order to live, joined up with the 
black marketeérs as their auxiliaries ? 

Given so much freedom while still young, these children were 
threwn into the hurly-burly and pernicious excitement of political 


life, with all its strife, conflict of ideologies, and fanaticism. 


As a Greek and a humanist, I feel I cannot but express my grief 
at the sufferings inflicted on my country by the activities of gangs 
which, despite the presence of the United Nations there, are - 
he mass deportation of young children of all ages 
e country. There are 27,000 of these unfortunate 
little beings who have been deported. They have’ been removed 
from their homes and their country to be educated in a way that is 
probably entirely contrary to their national traditions. This iniquity 
has stirred the conscience of the world, and the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has rightly decided that the States who 
received these unfortunate children must restore them to their 
families, through the International Red Cross. 

Then there are the children of peasant families who have been 
forced to seek safety in the towns and live there in wretched condi- 
tions. These refugees number over 700,000, one-tenth of the whole 
Population of Greece. The children involved are mostly orphans. 
It is estimated that there are now 350,000 orphans or morally 
neglected children in Greece, that is to say one-quarter of the 
total number of children under 19 years of age. 

But all this immorality, vagrancy and delinquency among chil- 
dren is unfortunately a common post-war phenomenon, particularly 
in Countries that were occupied by enemy troops. 
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There has, alas, been a considerable recrudescence of vagrancy 
and delinquency. In some countries the numbers of vagrants and 
criminals have doubled or even tripled since the war. Even in 
America there is a disturbing increase in crime. In this connexion it 
will be interesting to examine the results of the enquiry carried out 
by the International Penal and Penitentiary Committee on juvenile 
crime during and after the war. 

: Finally, as regards more particularly juvenile vagrancy and crime, 
there is another phenomenon that appeared after the first and to an 
even greater extent after the second world war. This is the social 
disease prevalent among children today who always want to be “first” 
in everything, the passion to be a leading actor on the stage of life. 

Some would say that this is a normal feature of youthful ambition, 
that it is the spark igniting all activity, and that no progress can be 
achieved without the spur of that ambition. This was Aristotle’s 
expressed view. 

But this particular form of ambition, this feverish competitive- 
ness which has spread during the last 30 years, has proved 
itself, socially, a destructive and not a constructive force. 

The youth who is eager to achieve his ideal of an easy life refuses 
to achieve it by regular, honest work. He shrinks from all effort. 


Obviously such principles as these make for an elastic conscience _ 


which yields to the first obstacle. Without bothering about the moral 
issue, he will, to gain his ends, have recourse to every kind of 
dishonourable and immoral action, like lies, fraud, clandestine 
prostitution or even crime. 
A variety of factors combine to explain this mentality among 
many young people of today, : 
The rhythm*of twentieth-century life makes young people feel 


they must hurry, so as not to be “out of things” and left to take a 
back Seat. It is the age of speed and haste. 

There is also a perverted notion of sport, with its striving after 
ever higher records and the introduction of professionalism, which 
leads talented performers to try and make money out of their 
prowess, In Ancient Greece the sole reward was the "'cotinus". 

I have already mentioned political morality and instability as 
factors in social disintegration, 

The causes of demoralization and social temptations are today, 
many and complex; there is good reason to be disturbed by. them 


and to try to find a remedy through the Protection of children and 
young people as a whole. 


The battle against the d. 
fully engaged through the systematic a 
social, health, educational and ot 
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It is certain that any improvement in the standard of living and 
in the social life of the poorer classes would be as salutary as other 
protective measures for mothers and children. But such measures 

' are part of social policy in the widest sense of the term, and do not 
directly concern us here. 

We shall therefore confine our attention mainly to the measures 
prescribed by penal législation which is preventive and not repres- 
sive. IL classifies juveniles into three groups. ა 

'The first group comprises morally neglected juveniles who, 
owing to family or social trouble, are exposed to the immediate 
danger of their bad environment and may therefore be prone to 
vagrancy and delinquency. 

To prevent their demoralization, modern legislation in the 
civilized world provides for various measures, such as sending the 
child back to his home or handing him over to a foster-parent; the 
forfeiture of paternal authority; probation and the formation of 
“preventive teams" such as those established in France. 

'The second group comprises morally corrupted juveniles who, 
because of their asocial or even criminal conduct, constitute a danger 
to society. If the juveniles in this group are not considered responsible 
for their actions, they are reprimanded, placed under protective 
supervision, given therapeutic treatment, or compulsorily educated 
for an indefinite period in an agricultural settlement or in some 
institute for controlled education or rehabilitation. 

Finally, the third group consists of young criminals of from 14 to 
18; these delinquents are “responsible” from the standpoint of 
criminal law, but under modern ideas of criminal science and legis- 
lation they should be not punished but subjected to strict educa- 
tional treatment. The following measures are applied to them: 
forced but paid labour in various public enterprises; supervision, 
probation and drafting to special institutes for an indefinite period, 
to be fixed by agreement with the heads of the institutes. 

'These legal measures will succeed only if children's courts and 
child-welfare societies are set up. 

The United States of America was the first country to establish 
children’s courts, and Belgium has the honour of being the first to 
introduce them into Europe. At present they exist in most civilized 
countries. There is a special procedure whereby judges in such 
courts apply all the special measures we have set out above. We 
know that there is a modern tendency to try to replace children's 
courts by child-welfare councils, composed mainly of educationists 
and psychiatrists. We are not in favour of this, because we believe 
that Children’s Judges assisted by expert criminologists are more 
qualified to defend the rights of the individual. 

Protection societies of a semi-official nature function alongside. 
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the children's courts, and assist the Judges to carry out their difficult 
and responsible task. These societies train or provide the staff of 
supervisors, welfare and medical workers who are entrusted with 
giving the outcast children, in a fatherly spirit, all the aid they need. 

Nearly every civilized State has officially recognized these modern 
methods in penal and preventive legislation and social rehabilitation. 
We may mention, in the case of France, the Order of 2 February 
1945 regarding delinquent children, which replaced the Law of 1912; 
and in the case of my own country, Greece, Law No. 5098, promul- 
gated in 1931. 

Much progress has been made with the problem of dangerous 
children, vagrants and delinquents. There is a vast amount of inter- 
national literature on the subject. All the legal systems of civilized 
States provide for modern and progressive measures, 
unfortunately, too often remain a dead letter. 

The situation is not really satisfactory, and there is much to be 
done before fine theories and legal provi 
fact. 

There is a great future here for the various inte 
izations that devote themselves to child welfare an 
to perform this humanitarian task. It is necessary 
and apply all possible methods with a view to pu 
the excellent precepts evolved by penal and pre 
for juveniles. 

The present conference, because it is int 
great deal towards helping to implement allt 
and recommendations can have world-wide 
us to see that this comes about. 

But to attain these ideals the interest of adults in juvenile problems 
must be aroused. They must realize that the responsibility for 
vagrancy and crime is entirely theirs, in the sense Nd. I i e 
not tried to prevent the corruption, by various biological ey P 
factors, of young people's social development, Tt m a eee 
parents, teachers and all adult citizens, especially th RC duty, S 
themselves in public affairs, to show მირეი UE Sie 
training and education of children. This is not KERS EEE in the 
a child is like clay, easily modelled. eally difficult, for 

It is the supreme duty of parents, citize 
to take a constant interest in chidhood. Socr: 
pee base meee en Digit a 
good and evil, between justice and injust; E 
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The discussion which followed the reports by Dr. Venturini and 
Professor Demetre Karanikas centered around the question of 
"concealed vagrancy" in street children, as distinct from group 
vagrancy, already discussed. 

The social phenomenon of “concealed vagrancy" is essentially 
due to emotional starvation and the lack of a proper family. That is 
why experiments with homes for young workers, communities with 
a family atmosphere, and friendship teams, as well as the activities 


: of certain youth movements, have been so successful. Care must 


however be taken to see that these children are given real medical, 
mental and educational aid, as well as adequate vocational guidance, 
so as to ensure not only their education but also their social rehabi- 
litation. They need, in fact, to be provided with living conditions 
that are as normal as possible, in an environment based on 
confidence, understanding and affection. 

The position of Greek children was the subject of a special 
discussion, and it was recalled that urgent aid for them, wherever 
they were and whatever the politics of their families might be, had 
been unanimously recommended by the Executive Board and the 


-—^ General Conference of Unesco. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before concluding their work, the experts formulated Recommend- 
ations which were unanimously adopted by the assembly. The text 
is as follows: . 


The experts recommend: 
A. PREVENTIVE MEASURES 
(1) That an effective campaign should be carried out against 


and illegal; for such a situation is at the root of vagrancy, juvenile 
delinquency and the formation of children's gangs. 
(3) That the education of parents in their homes should be un- 
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B. MEASURES FOR RE-EDUCATION 
(5) That, in addition to homes for re-education and clinics for 
child psychology, which will always be necessary for certain 
categories of minors, there should be established other educa- 
tional institutions and services inspired with new ideas; that 
there should be an extension of Children's Communities, Petites 
Familles living in small detached houses and enjoying a consider- 
4 able measure of freedom, Young Workers' Hostels, Friendship 
Teams, community centres or similar movements engaged in 
the social readjustment of children's gangs. This system of 
superyised freedom will be successful only so far as the super- 
visor does not limit himself to exercising control but also acts as 

ს teacher and moral guide to the child placed in his care. 

(6) That in every system of education and re-education there 
should be close co-operation betwten the teacher, the doctor, 
the vocational adviser and the social worker. 

(7) That re-education, in the same way as education, should be 
conducted on experimental lines which, in a happy emotional 
environment and under the inspiration of qualified teachers, help 
the child to learn self-discipline and to develop normally both 
as an individual and as a member of society. 

* (Sj'That more frequent use should therefore be made of active 
methods, and of Scout methods adapted to vagrant children, for 
such methods have already given extremely satisfactory results. 
That the new educational Training Centres, Youth Movements 
and the Scout Movement should increase their efforts to help 
maladjusted children or children whose social adaptation is in 


danger. 
C. GENERAL MEASURES 
hat, to prevent appearances before the magistrates from 
(9 , to p pP g 


giving the child too great a moral shock, juvenile courts should 
not be attached to the ordinary Law Courts, and the preliminary 
enquiry as well as the proceedings should be held in a friendly 
atmosphere sheltered from all publicity. 

(1o) That there should be a world movement of the *Amis de 
l'enfance en danger”, as such a movement, by bringing 
together professional workers and people of good will, would 
greatly contribute: (a) to the solution of the problems relating 
to maladjusted children or children whose social adaptation is in 
danger; (b) to the carrying out of effective propaganda for its 
aim, which is to make adults aware of their educational respon- 
sibilitiés towards the child; and (c) to the task of gaining the 
close co-operation of government circles in preventive and 


educational work. : A 
(11) That the large international organizations should consider · 
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themselves bound to take over the task assumed by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (IRO), when the latter ceases its 
activities. That thé problems of displaced children, whether they 
are refugees or children who for economic reasons have clandes- 
tinely crossed the frontiers of their country in order to find work, 
should be recognized to be of the greatest possible urgency both 
from the educational and from the human points of view. That 
it is therefore highly desirable that such problems should be 
included in the Agenda of the various international organizations. 

(12) That Unesco should organize other conferences on specific 
educational problems relating to maladjusted children, as such 
conferences will give prominence to the various disciplines 
capable of contributing to the solution of these problems. 

(13) That the results of such conferences should be communicated 
to the United Nations arfd the Specialized Agencies with a view 


to obtaining their co-operation in joint practical. measures on the 
international plane. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


by Jean CHazaL 


conclusions at the end of this mono- 


Is there really any need for 
periment described, contains its own 


graph? Each report, each ex 


conclusions. 
Doctors, educationists and criminologists have explained to us the 


internal or external causes of child vagrancy, whether it be individual 
or collective, overt or hidden—this last form of vagrancy approxi- 
mating to that of the child who has made the streets the hub of his 
existence and his chosen environment. 

Running away from home is explained in some cases by flaws of 
character or mental defects, but often this explanation will satisfy 
us only in so far as it reflects a psycho-somatic conception of the 
*udividual. In other cases, running away is the plain result of an 
emotional shock or a need for affection. Here, a bad home or one in 
financial difficulties will accentuate trends in a character or provide 
emotions already overstrained with the occasion to express them- 
selves by the reaction of escape. In other cases, home conditions are 
so sordid or food so scarce as to drive children into the streets, alone 
or in groups. Here again the instability and unsettled life of a whole 
younger generation can be explained by conscious unhappiness. It is 
a generation which desperately seeks a new way of life. Confidence in 
older generations died with them; belief in the old social order, 
and indeed the very conception of it, have gone down before the 


drama of each individual existence.. 
It was in the light of these causative factors that the experts who 


met at Charleroi emphasized the importance of “preventive” 
problems and discussed the line to be taken in a policy of child 
protection. The prevention of illness is possible only when its causes 
have been accurately diagnosed. EN i 

But a knowledge of causes 15 equally indispensable when it comes 
to educating or, rather, rehabilitating the children who are already 
on the streets and more Or less openly vagrant, either alone or in 
gangs. 

I believe those c! 
a child being morally 
bad environment, i$ à 


right which consider that the fact of 
d, whether by mental defect or by 
for intervention by the judicial 


ountries are 
endangere 
dequate cause 
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authorities. If we arc in such a country; if vagrancy is sufficiently 
blatant to bring a child into court; or if the summons is partly due 
to a misdemeanour, we shall find that the educational measures 
arranged for him are inspired by the same new spirit that informs 
the rehabilitation of the other children who, though also in danger, 
do not come into court, thanks to some nicety-of law or fact. 

This is the new spirit in specialized education that is reflected in 
all the experience and experiments on every page of this monograph. 

Children’s communities are rated high amongst the methods 
discussed, as are attempts socially to rehabilitate gangs, by influenc- 
ing but not disbanding them. Hostels for young workers (these are 
unfortunately still lacking, or inadequate, in many countries) have 
been described to us, as well as workshops which Prepare young 
people for apprenticeship whilst helping to develop a social 
conscience, an ideal, in adolescents who are uncertain of themselves 
and of the world. We have been shown that “supervised liberty”, a 
sentence pronounced by the Juvenile Courts and approximating 
ever more to the probation system, is incr 


easingly synonymous 
with welfare work and educational assistance, not only because of 


its increasingly educational nature but because of the readiness of 
the probation officers to tackle every problem which each different 
child presents. We have heard accounts of experiments showing 
that neighbourliness in action is of undoubted social value, such 
action often being undertaken by young people who generously 
come to the aid of other children. 

The experience described ,to us teaches us something else that is 
equally noteworthy. No arbitrary distinction can be drawn between 
the education problems of delinquents and those of pre-delinquents. 
Both types of juvenile are an expression of the same mental and 
social abnormalities; the former type are often officially delinquents; 
the latter type may be delinquents unofficially, having merely 
escaped the eye of the police or a complaint by their victims. That is 
why I think jurisdiction over juveniles should develop increasingly 
into guardianship, and concentrate on the future of the pre-delin- 
quent or endangered child just as much as on that of the delinquent. 
f the family can 
only if a judicial authority has itself independently 
1 such restriction. On the other hand, experience shows 


e 


The work done in many countries on b 
children is therefore of the greatest interest. 
over-estimate it. We must remember that no 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by a single 


ehalf of maladjusted 
However, we must not 
t all cases or situations 
educative formula. We 
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must realize too that not everyone concerning himself with malad- 
justed children is in a position to carry out effective action in this 
field. Sound knowledge is required, but that alone is not sufficient. 
There must also he emotional understanding, genuine affection for 
the child, and a strong and well-balanced personality. Finally, we 
must never forget that it is because a given child finds difficulty in 
fitting into social life, that we regard him as maladjusted, and we 
must not lose patience merely because after the lapse of a few weeks 
or even months he does not turn into what we should like him to 
become. An educational specialist must not think of the child as an 
enemy to be conquered because he is not making rapid progress. 

Only by thoroughly investigating the educational considerations 
described above can we reach conclusions that will help Unesco in 
the work it has undertaken. 

We ought not to feel surprise at a magistrate venturing outside his 
own territory; a Children’s Judge in the Juvenile Courts is useless if 
his legal mind in closed to educational ideas. Only if they are 
brought into play can his work be successful. 

Some prior observations must be made before we can assess the 
main trend of the experiments that have been described. 

When maladjustment is basically due to psychosomatic abnor- 
miülity or emotional disturbance, it is undeniable that medical, 
mental or psycho-analytical therapy produces excellent results; this 
is often the case when a child displays a definite propensity to run 
away from home or to roam wild. But to deal with the problem on 
the educational level means not only to try to get rid of an ill by 
dealing with its cause, but also to try to encourage the harmonious 
development of a human personality. In this connexion there are two 
main currents of thought. ds 

In the past, education, without concerning itself with the “indivi- 
duality” of the child, tried to “form its character” by bringing it up 
to act and even think along automatic lines. 7 

How were such results achieved? By imitation, repetition, 
suggestion and a system of rewards and punishments based on the 
tendency of every human being. to adopt conduct resulting in 
pleasure and avoid that resulting in pain. This is the conditioned 
reflex mechanism so brilliantly studied by Pavlov, transferred from 
the physical to the moral plane. ] 

But automatic behaviour is never perfect or conclusive. It merely 
assumes a minimum of conscience or reflexion on the part of the 
individual concerned, teaching him that pleasure. obtained as ე 
reward and pain suffered as a punishment are associated with the 
performance or non-performance of certain actions, in accordance 
with what is desired of him. 

The progress made in educational psychology during the last 
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50 years, and especially the knowledge lately acquired as to the 
‘mental development of children, have led to new basic ideas in 
education. 

It is known that at different stages of his physical and mental 
development the child. consciously shows a spontaneous interest in 
certain.individual and social problems, in. regard to which he 
is capable of forming his own self-disciplinary system if he is given 
the opportunity to make a series of experiments in an emotional 
environment that guides and inspires but does not repress him. 

Educators should put within the child's reach the kind of 
problems that he can and should solve at any given age. 

Automatic behaviour will still exist, but it will proceed from an 
ever-growing sense of independence that will adapt the automatic 
behaviour to each fresh problem that life presents. 

Once established by the child's conscience in its self-disciplinary 
system, these automatic reactions will no longer stem merely from 
enforced “conformity”? and will not be vitiated by the inhibitions 
or repressions that external force is bound to ‘create, and that are 
always externalized at one time or another, in anti-social behaviour. 

The first current of opinion advocated a system of intimidation 
and strict obedience, in which education played virtually no part. 

The new conception of the child’s development, on the other hail, 
shows that anti-social attitudes reflect emotional shock, or the 
failures, mistakes, blunders or harshness of the social environment 
in which a child has to develop and grow up. Accordingly, only a 
method that takes account of these factors can re-educate a child 
and help it back to normality. 

The idea of the education and social readjustment of children 
whose behaviour is irregular or maladjusted thus replaces the old 
idea of punishment. 

In many countries these new conceptions of education have in- 
volved great changes in the character of the relevant institutions. In 
France, for instance, an excellent movement originated from the 
reform of State institutes for supervised education (which was 
begun between the two wars and is still proceeding very satisfactorily); 
and secondly from the establishment, often in the face of great 
obstacles, of re-education centres, far from closed to the outside 
world, that are run on active “scout” and “self-government” lines 
and take in quite as many vagrant as delinquent children. 

If this educational system is to succeed, society and educators 
must co-operate to enable the child, while developing, to take part 
in social life, assuming his own responsibilities, and to realize the 
fact of human solidarity, the need of accepting restrictions or self- 
denial for the common good, and the great importance of his own 
actions and obligations once these are undertaken and accepted. 
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'"This participation by the mind must go hand in hand with 
emotional participation, and this is one of the most interesting 
aspects of re-education. 

In most cases it is with confidence, friendship, integrity and heart- 
inspired conduct that a child responds to friendship and trust shown 
him, so long as they are shown him without any lapse into puerility 
or demagogic tendencies. 

If he is to take part in social life with the emotional side of his 
nature, his traits of character and even his instincts must be brought 
into play and used for his education. Altruistic tendencies can well 
be developed, and centres of interest carefully cultivated. Passions, 
even defects of character, can be sublimated into assets of moral 
or social value. It is less a case of changing the character than of 
turning its fundamental resources to account. d 

The other pre-requisite of all re-education is, it seems to me, a 
“normalizing” environment. But if that stifling of the personality, 
which I have mentioned, is to be avoided, there must be constant 
unison between the child’s participation in social life and the action 
of his environment upon him. 

The environment can have real re-educative value only if, 
psychologically, it is normal, or if it strives to reproduce normal 
cex&litions of life. That is why, in all the experiments which have 
been described to us, emphasis is laid on the need to place the child 
in an environment characterized by freedom and reality—in a 
homelike atmosphere. ' 1 Wi 

Social readjustment cannot be carried out in artificial surround- 
ings, cut off from all contact with the outside world and organized in 
ways which are not those of day-to-day existence and impose 
automatic behaviour that must later culminate into failure. We want 
to make real, not *spoon-fed", men. 

A homelike environment is no less essential to the maladjusted 
child. We know how serious are the emotional shocks he can suffer, 
and we believe that it is in homelike surroundings that he can best 
relax. There too he will feel that sense of security that is so essential 
to those who try to run away from home because of the biological 
and psychological need for security. For this reason we think it is 
wise to take back into a children's community a congenital "runner- 
away" who has escaped from it. It may perhaps result in allaying 
his feeling of insecurity. Here again it is in homelike conditions, 
redolent of friendship and trust, that the child will make the 
emotional response we have been at pains to emphasize. An atmo- 
sphere such as this implies moreover that the child will be placed in 
a group small enough for him to feel a separate individual in it, not 
part of a herd or a mere cipher. His education will then be properly 


adapted to his personal needs. 
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At the same time the group must not be hemmed in and must be 
broad in its composition, so as to be sensitive to the appeal of the 
life of the community and of society. 

"This leads us to consider what I regard as a vital aspect of chil- 
dren's communities, of young workers' hostels and also, I would add, 


of children's gangs whose readjustment to.society is undertaken 


without breaking up the spontaneously formed groups of which 
they consist. 

A community spirit comes from sharing needs, feelings and ideas, 
Dr. Préaut stressed this when opening the General Assembly of 
FICE which followed the Conference of Experts at Charleroi. 

From the moment this spirit is born, each child will take part in 
the life of the community and show his social sense by accepting the 
community’s rules, joining in its activities, assuming responsibi- 
lities, performing useful services and learning the art of ‘self- 
government", This social sense should develop increasingly, extend 
beyond the bounds of the community, and turn into a true spirit of 
social, and even international, solidarity. 

But community life is of educational value from other points of 
view. Children rid themselves of faults of behaviour by seeing them 


in each other and co-operating in each other’s treatment. This is a 


form of educative social therapy particularly favoured by Frerr 
Anderfuhren of Vienna. 

Further, as several of us have noted in this monograph, every 
group of children has its own mode of life which, through un- 
conscious psycho-sociological processes, quickly becomes the mode 
of each member, and which the group has itself acquired from one 
or several of its stronger personalities. Therefore one is justified in 
thinking that, if the behaviour of some children becomes positive 
towards society, the group as well as each member of it will follow 
suit. This is one of the most remarkable forms of educative socia] 
therapy. 

Thus there is, as regards the re-education of maladjusted children, 
an immense field for investigation and discovery. The present 
monograph has considered several typical classes of such children— 
classes that constitute a current problem to a high degree, because 
the war and post-war conditions have made the questions of vagrancy, 
children’s gangs and street children especially acute. 
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